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CONVERTIBILITY ‘WITHOUT STRINGS? 


esi their Wislabciie point of view, economists 


- | are perhaps unduly suspicious of Mr. Churchill; 
| among these specialists, his reputation as one who 


deals in economic affairs with elan rather than 
judgement, dates back nearly thirty years, to the 


: | time when Lord Keynes analysed with remorseless 


x : Py 


logic and mordant wit “The Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Churchill.” The present issue is that of the 
eonvertibility of Sterling: Convertibility is a high- 
ly complicated problem—of the sort which cer- 
tainly is not to be settled by a stroke of the 
pen. The opponents of Mr. Churchill will cer- 
tainly suggest that it is over-complicated, in re- 
- lation to the Premier’s technical knowledge of 
economics,:-and just the type of issue which will 


tempt him to make some truly great—but highly 
risky—gesture. 


Surely, however, the implications sind com- 


_ plexities of convertibility have been very amply 
- eonsidered in London; and not on the spur of the 
moment, but for some years past. 
idea be Mr. Churchill’s alone; he has with him a 
bevy of able advisers, and must be particularly 
well informed of the pulse of American opinion. 
Moreover, it be considered that there are 
times when the heroic step, the calculated risk. 


Nor can the 


is the best policy or the only means of breaking a 
deadlock, 


When the first press reports or surmises about 
prospective measures for restoring the convertibili- 


_ty of sterling appeared, there was scepticism in the 


minds of many experts. The persistence of rumours, 
and the inferences from more recent developments, 


seriously, as time goes on. - 


It is hardltv possible to disentangle the 
wid is convertibility desirable or feasible at the pre- 


the local press. 
“more useful ‘to look more carefully at representa- 
tive and indicative American reactions; for the 
“next move, or the next indication as to whether 


- the key question was: 


sent juncture ?” from that of “by what methods 
or in what form might convertibility best. be ar- 
ranged? ?”” ‘We will not attempt in the present lines 
to review the theoretical or general conditions of 


the problem; nor shalt we recapitulate the British 


point of view, which has been well represented in 
At the present stage, it may be 


a proposal for convertibility is going to be practi- 


cal politics, may now be expected to come from 


that side. 


As soon as ‘the Eisenhower-Churchill talks. 


began (on January 6th) it was made clear that 


of the world back on to a sound money basis?” 
Suggestions in London that the United States might 
raise the price of gold (i.e. devalue its own cur- 
rency) were linked with the idea the United States 
administration might use the paper profits, which 
would accrue to it as the result of such a step, to 
constitute a fund for the stabilisation of the Bri- 
tish pound and other European currencies. More 
than one U.S. Senator was quick to express the 
view that ‘“‘Hell would pop” if any such proposal 
were put to the U.S. Congress. 


American opinion at large appears to show 


the political infeasibility—or at least extreme un- 
popularity—of such a proposition. Bankers and 
economists have advised that some other way should 
préferably be found, though they agree very wide- 
ly that the restoration of convertibility (with rea- 
sonable stability) among the leading currencies of 
the free world is a “must”, and even an urgent 
priority, for the policy of America and the other 
democracies all over the world. The National City 


‘thow to get the free nations 


| 
| ossibilities more 
7 


Bank of New York, in its January, 


says that oldsreyalua 


poorest way to dé: al: with dollar shortage”. 
of the senior executives of 
Randolph Burgess, is shortly joining the U.S. 
Treasury, under the new administration, to be .in,. 
charge especially of the Federal Debt and with 
¥ eneral currency problems. It may, be presumed 
hat the above is broadly his ew,” 


The Bank’s letter goes on to say “the best way 


news letter, 


to make currencies convertible is to make them . 


convertible”. The International Monetary Fund, it 
points out, was established at Bretton Woods to 
assist governments in the multilateral inter- 
_ changeability of currencies; and, as a sort of 
corollary, in the maintenance of ‘stable exchange? 
rates. The member states have put the latter aim . 
above the former; they have put stability of ex- 
change values, even at the cost of making these 
official exchange rates quite nominal, above con- 
vertibility and monetary freedom. ‘*Few things. 
are less useful to international commerce’’—th2 
Bank adds—‘‘than fixed rates at which currencies | 
can not be exchanged”. It urges that the whole 
function should be returned—in the countries con- 
cerned—to the hands of private bankers and 
dealers: for “there is no question that private en- 
terprise can if allowed to do 
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so”. 
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Yon: scheme: definitely: ~.tibjlity of itgrdollar against. the-U, 


FAR EASTER 


EVIEW 
A year ago, Canada ree. conver- 
dollar: with 


Signal. ‘suecess. “The>two currencies. now: exchange 


One.,.»freely “without, government. dntervention, and the 
this. ‘bank, Mr. W. Canadian dollar is at a small preniitin over the 


U.S. dollar. Only a few days ago, frée conver- 
_tibility..was..restored in the Netherlands: reports 
on the first few days’ working showed easy and 
quite stable conditions, with the free market quite 
steady, and, roughly in line with the previous 
official ratés (the 2.80 to a pound level). 


The difficulties in the case of Britain and the 
sterling area generally are. certainly very | much 


greater than they were in the case of Canada, | 


and somewhat greater than in the. case of Holland. 
But a large section of American opinion, in busi- 
ness and banking circles if not in the broad mass 


of the political electorate, thinks that if Britain — 


simply. ‘*took the plunge” and freed the pound 
again, sterling would adjust itself to other cur- 
rencies without putting too great a strain on the 
British Tireasury, or the sterling arrangements 
generally. With the clear memory of the failure 
‘of the last: effort to restore sterling convertibility, 
which was among “The Economic Consequences of 
Dr. Dalton,” this is a very important expression of 
confidence in Britain and the Commonwealth, and 
in their future prosperity and. progress, as part 
of the Free World and the ssutain of. free “private 


RIDDLES: IN RANGOON 


By A. Palfreeman 


thinking in the Far East, expressed 
in various conferences, statements, and ‘press ‘interviews, 


must give rise to some reflexion, however inconclusive it 


must unfortunately be.. 


Reports from the international Socialist ‘Ganianiaa in 
Rangoon are ‘disappointing. However little was expected, 
even less, it appears has been achieved. Members of. the 
Conference included leading world statesmen, some of whom 
have had long experience in the actual government of their 
country. All professed to be adherents to the same poli- 
tical. and social creed, which comes under the riage 
heading of Socialism, 


We knew of course of har many doctrinal. varieties of 
. Socialism; we knew of the original political divergencies be- 
tween Fabieniam in Britain and the more revolutionary 
movement in continental Europe; between the mild and 
rather idealistic theories of the welfare state and the more 
thorough policies leading to complete nationalisation of the 
capital industries. We have come to be more and more 


familiar with the particular form of socialist planning in 


India since her independence, and the arguments used as tu 
which methods are best in the development of new industries. 


We knew also that today the cold: war has split the 


allegiance of socialist parties into left and right wings in 
many countries. 


_ forth in the Rangoon conference; how many of us realised 
how deep were the divisions between the principles and 
policies expressed by various 


But I wonder how many of us were not 
surprised by the apparent chaos of contradictory ideas set 


There ap- 


peared. to. no of. no basic prin- 
ciples: common to” all. 

All of which is unfortunate | in itself, ind 
in a wider context, as the analysis of other trends of. 
thought, which’ are now manifesting themselves, will show. 

From: Singapore came reports of the apathy of the 
voters; the number of voters who have registered is but 
a small proportion of. the nymber eligible to do so, and 
this fact should be remembered when we. see the European 
socialists accused of being lukewarm towards democratic 
freedom in the colonies. In Hongkong we are well aware 
of the total lack of interest shown by such a large propor- 
tion of the population in local administration. 

In Malaya General Templer put his finger on perhaps 
the weakest spot of all in the arguments of those advocat- 
ing independence at all'.costs—“There has never been a 
time when a country has more needed leaders; men and 
women who are ready to accept. the Mennonateniey of 
leadership”, 


This applies not only to Moines but. to every, pm 


in Asia, where the dearth of responsible leaders is perhaps 
the ‘greatest ‘single factor in the ‘slow progress towards 


political maturity. Without leaders this progress is im- 


possible, and: we should also bear this in mind when we 
in the colonies. _ 

There was much in “eniding the 
destinies of our countries along the lines of national unity 
ander the banner of democratic socialism”. Tt isa pity that 


co 
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so little construetive.was said on the. methods of achieving 
these ideals. 

For while. Asians were talking, the Western powers 
were acting. There was a report of a forceful Eisenhower 
plan to establish a general headquarters to direct United 


Nations resistance to Communism in Malaya, Korea and 


Indochina; a quitk settlement of Japanese reparation claims 
by the Philippines and others; non-recognition of Communist 
China; improved relations betweén the United Statés and 
India. From New York came the news of a possible South 
East Asia pact, suggested by Mr. Churchill, apparently as 
a supplement to the Anzus treaty, though there was no 
indication as to how it would fit into the general scheme. 
With this report came the news that’ Mr. Dulles, the new 
Secretary of State, would shortly make a tour of India, 
Pakistan and other Asian countries. And from San Fran- 
cisco came the news of a speech by Mr. Percy Spender, 
Australian ambassador to the United States, in which he 
says, ‘‘We must determine, and with clarity, ‘what is to be 
our policy to China... . In this field I think you will 
agree the free world has "yet to achieve agreed objectives 
ef policy and agreed means of carrying out that policy. 
Failure to do SO places us at a substantial ocala 
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vis-a-vis the. and action of the com- 
munist world.” 

If we add all this. ws we must come to the conclusion 
that in the near future there will be a great effort to unify 
the policy and planning of the Western powers in Asia, 
both from the political and economic viewpoints, and this 
is so partly by default on the part of responsible Asian 
leaders. 

At Rangoon a opportunity was missed; instead 
of worn platitudes, we may have heard some constructive 
discussion; we have been presented with the setting up of 
an anti-colonial bureau, which by its very name raises 
antagonisms from the ‘start, will be suspect by the colonial 
powers, and therefore useless as an organ of cooperation; 
instead of this we may have expected definite plans to 
develop civic responsibility in the colonies, 

This failure on the part of the Conference is un- 
fortunate because if at least some initiative and coopera- 
tion towards the new approach to Asian problems could 
come from the Asian leaders themselves, it would be 
a big step forward in the elimination of the one important 
obstacle to any policy which originates solely in the West, 
which is” the ‘lack of support from Asian public opinion. 


HON GKONG’S TRADE WITH THE UN ITED STATES 


A welcome gift in the New. Yoke to the icine 
mercantile community has been the announcement that the 
US. Treasury Dept has reached an agreement with the 
Hongkong Government to facilitate importation into the 
United States of Hongkong-produced China goods. Few 
measures have pressed so harshly upon the industries of the 
Colony as the embargo against trade with China ‘enforced so 
stringently as a result of the invasion of Korea, Both Hong- 
kong and Macao were included in its scope, and all. ex- 


_ ports from these ports to the United States were regarded 


as suspect by the authorities in that country. So much so, 
that Hongkong’s trade in China produce, which was based 
to a very great extent upon the demand from the. United 
States, found itself practically crippled.”. From $868.3 
million in 1950 (Jan.-Nov.),.the Colony’s trade with the 
USA. fell by 64.7% to $3806. 2% million over the same period 
in 1952; imports fell by 65.9% from $579.1 million to $197.3 


| m. and exports by 62.3% from $288.6 m. in 1950 to $108.9 © 


m. for last'year. This was a heavy loss, and was particularly 
serious for a small community such as Hongkong, * which 
after having felt the effects of war and of enemy occupa- 
tion for over three and a half years, had succeeded. in 
rebuilding its commerce and was in process of developing 
néw industries. As if this’ were not enough, it had also 
been obliged to shoulder the burden of providing for. an 
increase in its population by more than one million, -which 
included an overflow of practically destitute refugget from 
the: ‘mainland, without help from elsewhere. 


It also should not be overlooked that willing co-opera- 
tint: has been extended by the HK authorities to the US 
in its determination to prevent strategic materials ‘from 


reaching China and very strict controls were imposed in 


the Colony itself which Pengnes: hardly upon many mer- 
chants. 

is possible that other have sufficiently 
realised the magnitude of the task undertaken by the Colony 
and the efficient manner in which it’ has been handled’ both 
by: Government and by residents of all nationalities, includ- 
ing the Chinese who form the major partof the community 
and without whose assistance any restrictive measures: would 
be unworkable. The Director .of ‘the Hongkong Govt. Office 
in London in. his. annual’ report . for 1951-2 mentions that 
on a visit to the Netherlands, Belgium and France he found 


that few. officials had any real heiindicn of the precautions 
taken by HK Government to ensure that strategic materials | 
were retained.in Hongkong and there was. an appalling lack 
of information about the Colony generally. | , 

_ Be this as it may, it cannot be gainsaid that om 
kong has every right to be proud of a fine achievement, 
although admittedly there is room for further improvement. | 
But this improvement is dependent upon a healthy growth 
in trade and industry, without which the Colony cannot 
progress far upon lines already laid down. It is therefore 
gratifying that the US Treasury Dept has now seen fit to 


' relax some of its congrols, although it is true that the list 


of commodities admitted for importation under the new form 
of certification is limited and does not cover articles of | 
very great significance in the Colony’s economy. However 


it is much to be hoped that the present measure will lead 


to a further relaxation at no very distant date in regard 
to other articles of even greater eager i in Hongkong’s 
trade with the United States. 

' The position of the US Government vis-a-vis China was 
well understood and appreciated when the controls were 
imposed. It was without doubt essential to hamper China 
as much as possible in its adventure into Korea. However 
in Hongkong it was considered that it should be possibie 
to arrive at some means of accomplishing the end in vie‘v 
without at the same time hindering the development of the 


‘Colony’s growing industries, 


Matters became acute after several shipments of China 
produce from. Hongkong were offloaded'at ports while en 
route to the US, and some factories found themselves 
obliged to close down following the loss of their principal 
market. 

Fearing that the Colony, which fills a vital strategic 
link in the Pacific, might be faced with a heavy increase in 
unemployment if the US embargo continued to be strictly 
applied, representations were made to the US Treasury Dept 
with a view to explaining the position and the importance 
of keeping Hongkong’s economy on a stable basis. As a 
result, the US Foreign Assets Control initiated negotiations 
to ascertain whether trade in goods of legitimate Hongkong 
origin could be permitted while preventing exports from 
Communist China from entering the US, the difficulty ad- 
mittedly being the furnishing of satisfactory proof in 
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DEVALUATION OF THE IN DOCHINESE: CURRENCY 


The Indochinese currency, or IC$ 
dollar), has been quoted on the free markets outside Indo- 
china at a fraction of the official rate. This anomalous 
situation remains tinchanged inspite of the protests of 
French interests in Paris and Saigon. It is in the interest 
of both France and the three Associated States of Indo- 
¢hina (Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam) to adjust the piastre 
rate and thus to bring back the three countries into the 
reality of international commerce. The opposition to the 
official devaluation of the piastre comes from certain. Viet- 
nam government circles who are believing that for political 
prestige considerations and in order to obtain foreign goods 
at a fantastically overvalued exchange rate of the piastre, 
a recognition of the reality should be postponed for as long 
as possible a period of time. This opposition—sometimes 
amounting. to a polite form of political blackmail from the 
Vietnam government in contradistinction to the more rea- 
sonable attitudes taken by the royal governments of Cam- 
bodia and Laos—has found some inarticulate support from 
Indochina residents, mainly French, who benefit from the 
very generous operations of the exchange control in Saigon 
who permits quite freely transfers from Indochina to Paris 
(for individual savings, investments in France and the 
French Union, holidays and travels, dividends and interest 
etc.). Such transfers are granted at the official rate and 
thus piastre holders can amass a fortune in France for a 
pittance in Indochina. 

The hostilities in Indochina have now lasted for over 
six years and there is no prospect for an early conciliation 
of the conflict which has now assumed the character of a 
civil war in Vietnam with two governments, respectively 
recognised by the free nations of the world and by the 
USSR and its satellites (i.e. the State of Vietnam and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, otherwise known as Viet- 
minh), fighting each other from the north to the south. It 
is mainly if not exclusively Vietnam.which is concerned in 
the question of the revaluation of the, piastre. 
war must be expected, in view of the cold war’s unabated 
continuation, to last and therefore an improvement in the 
economy of Vietnam is, to say the least, very doubtful, 
the free market rate of the piastre will not-——as seems to 
be the optimistic but utterly unrealistic appraisal of the 
situation in Vietnam official circles—approach the official 
rate. No time is to be lost now to do what should have 
been done long ago, namely to devalue the piastre and 


bring the rate into line with the free market rates (and the - 


black market of Saigon). In case of a settlement of the civil 
war in Vietnam which then should be followed by a slow return 
of normal and increasingly prosperous conditions, a gradual 


upvaluation of the piastre can be envisaged. However, it is 


far too early to consider such developments at the present 
stage of developments in Indochina, 

The official rate of the piastre is 17 francs. Bees this 
rate follow all other exchange rates. The parity with the 


regard to the raw materials used in the manufacture of the 
HK product. 

With a view to clarifying the situation, a representative 
of the US Treasury Dept came to Hongkong and went in- 
tensively into the whole question of the origin of the 
materials used. As a result, a new system of certification has 
been devised for certain articles such as salt fish, hardwood 
furniture including camphorwood chests, tungsten ore & 
concentrates, ivory manufactures, cotton waste, made-up 
silk garments, preserved plums and water chestnuts. Not a 
very imposing list to be sure, but the Hongkong merchant 
says “For this relief much thanks’ and hopes it is but the 
prelude to better things to come. 


piastres. 
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Hongkong dollar is 3.63 piastres or HK$27.55 equal 100 
In the Hongkong official exchange maixet (au- 
thorised exchange banks) the piastre is not quoted and no 
transactions have taken place for a long time. The Banque 
de l’Indochine does not buy or sell any piastre notes but 
against a local exchange control permit will sell a draft on 
Saigon at the official rate which is around 3.65 piastre per 
HK$1. There are however no buyers. What-trade there 


is with Indochina is being settled in HK$ or via the free 


market. The free exchange maiket of Hongkong—the true 
barometer of financial and also political conditions of Far 
Eastern countries—quotes. piastre, since a very long time, 
between HK$11 and 12 per 100 piastres, and in recent weeks 
the rate has been HK$11% (or 8.70 piastres per HK$1). 

Accordingly, the Hongkong dollar on the free market (here 
as well as overseas) quotes 140% higher than the parity ; : 
or the piastre, in terms of HK$ and sterling currencies. 
generally, is devalued:‘by 58%%. (As regards piastre 
quotations in terms of US$ the situation is about the same; 


Official rate is 20 piastres to the US$, while the Saigon black 


market quotes more than 50 piastres and the Hongkong cross- 
rate is at present 52% piastres; the free market value of the 
US$ is 150% above the unrealistic official rate). Elsewhere in 
the Far East where the piastre is quoted, such as in the 
free market of Bangkok and the ‘grey’ market of Singa- 
pore, similar rates as established in Hongkong prevail. In 


accordance with the free market quotations of Hongkong — 


and the black market of Saigon the proper exchange of the 
piastre with the French franc should be 7.10 francs (and 
not 17 frs as at present). The piastre is about ten French 
francs overvalued. 
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There has been until recently a scarcity in books 
dealing with Hongkong and visitors, tourists and travellers 
always complained about the lack of information particu- 
larly about the difficulty to buy maps of the Colony. That 
has changed however and now more books and maps are 
available and more books are going to be published soon. 
Still, for the tourist the existing literature is inadequate 
and as Hongkong has become a major centre for travellers 
the need for guide books is seriously felt. 


It is gratifying to see that more: books: on Hongkong 
are being published and one book.in particular we are looking 
forward to, namely the richly. illustrated publication of 
the Hongkong Government which has now been prepared 
for several months and which is to be printed at an early 
date. This book will review all facets of Hongkong life 
and its many pictures should arouse much interest abroad. 
The Government here have°already set a high standard for 
books describing Hongkong with the annual reports, the 
last of which, for the year 1951, proved of great interest 
to tourists and visitors. Unfortunately, the distribution 
of these annual reports of Hongkong Government is not 
competently handled and our visitors rarely learn about 
its existence. If, for instance, at the airport and at the 
Peninsula Hotel as well as some other hotels where travellers 
usually stay books on-Hongkong were displayed, not only 
would sales be up but: tourists would be enabled to enjoy 


the Colony more thoroughly and to obtain a ‘much fuller 
view of life here, ~ 


A novel and successful Hongkong 
has been sponsored by ‘the. Colonial Office in London with 
the book “Hongkong” by Harold’ Ingrams. 
of 300 pages, with many illustrations and two large coloured 


folding maps (one of which showing in detail the whole — 


Colony including the New Territories) , will answer most 


‘| of the questions of foreign studénts of Hongkong and will 


also prove very helpful for tourists and visitors. The Hong- 
kong citizen however will learn little. from this book. 
Through Harold Ingrams’s eyes we see’a Colony of contrasts 
the teeming streets and tenements of mercantile Victoria 
and Kowloon; the crowds pouring in from China through 
the ‘hole in the Bamboo Curtain’; the world of the boat- 
dwellers; and the picturesque hills of the New Territories, 
which come to life as from a scroll painting. But beyond 
the picturesque the author is concerned with Hongkong’s 
social. and political problems, and with the impact of a 
busy century of Western influence on an immemorial race 
whose ancestral paths are not éasily by-passed. 


“Hongkong” | is the first book in the CORONA LIBRARY, 
a series on Britain’s dependencies which will provide,. between 
the Reports and the Blue Books of officialdom on. the one 
hand and the writings of chance visitors on the other, some- 
thing that should be authoritative yet regdable, that should 
give” a vivid yet accurate picture. 


“Harold, Ingrams has a reputation both as a Colonial 
administrator in such varied spheres as Zanzibar, Mauritius, 
South Arabia and the Gold Coast, and as a writer of travel 
books, | His official career has taken him to Malaya, Gibral- 
tar; Germany and over much of the Middle East and ‘Africa. 
His work in southern Arabia is well -knowm. Mr, Ingrams’s 

belief in personal contacts, and his gift for getting on easy 
terms with people of all races ‘and creeds. were ‘valuable 
to him in ‘Hongkong, and have set their mark on his book. 
He was able to seek out and meet people of town and 
_ country—farmers, fishermen, shopkeepers, priests, officials, 
students, businessmen big and small, social-workers, and 

their wives—who talked freely with him of Hongkong and 


‘This volume 
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_ HONGKONG IN RECENT LITERATURE 


their “day-to-day life in this singular and controversial 
colony. 

The book describes conditions in Hongkong in the 
early part of 1950 and therefore, in our quick-changing 
times, it may in part prove less interesting. A host of local 
residents are mentioned in the book and some will enjoy the 
author’s references to them. The foreword was written, 


iff September 1952, by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the Secretary 


of State for the Colonies, and in one paragraph Mr, Lyttelton 
says that “‘in choosing Hongkong as the subject of the first 
book (of. the series to be published about British overseas 
territories) we have taken a Colony which is of particular 
public interest at this time. A stirring story of achieve- 
ment is unfolded. Anyone who visits Hongkong, as I did 
recently, is struck both by what has been done there in a 
century of Colonial history and by the vigour and imagina- 
tion and faith with which the social and political problems 
today are being grasped solved.” 

. 

A tourist guide called “@hopping and 
Hongkong” by an American lady, Helen Yates, has been 
well received here. Though it is a very superficial pro- 
duction it has filled a real need and the little booklet has 
been commercially a success—because it has no competi- 
tion and the stream of tourists remains strong at all times 
of the year. Shoppers and travellers will find it useful; 
besides it is cheap which was made possible by the very 
ample stuffing with advertisements. 

There are some books on Hongkong in Chinese whicn 
are usually badly and cheaply produced. Nevertheless, 
Chinese arriving here from the Continent or from overseas 
will find them useful and the maps with street names in 
Chinese indispensable in this ever growing commercial 
metropolis of the Far East. When speaking of travellers 
we must not minimise the importance of the Chinese who 
come here for business or family reasons from Indonesia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Malaya etc. Many of them are 
English educated and would be anxious to buy a _ book 
comprehensively describing the Hongkong of today and of 
the past. Such a book, as yet, does not exist. A shopping 
and sightseeing guide such as the one compiled by Miss 
Yates is of interest mainly for the American traveller. 

For the serious student of Hongkong a book by S. G. 
Davis deserves special mention and commendation; it is 
‘Hongkong in its geographic setting’. In the less technical 
chapters the author discusses political and economic affairs 
and poses many important questions which have a bearing 
on the future of this Colony or rather on the framing of 
policy. concerning Hongkong and China. Another book 
by Dr. Davis has recently been published (by the Govern- 
ment Printer of Hongkong) which is however of very 
restricted interest; it is “The Geology of Hongkong.” It 
is a complete and detailed account of the geology of Hong- 
kong and the New Territories. It represents the tremendous 
amount of work Dr. Davis has done over the past twelve 
years in Hongkong and China together with that of other 
professional and amateur geologists who have been in the 
field. As a scientific treatise this book makes no claim 
to be classified under the heading of popular reading. How- 
ever geologists, geographers, soil technicians, civil, water 
and mining engineers, architects, archaeologists, ceramic 
technologists and mineral prospectors will welcome it for 
the various chapters which have much that is valuable and 
informative. Dr. Davis\has put much care into his choice 
of illustrations and the maps he has drawn. The appendices 
and tables have been so arranged that factual information 
is readily available without detracting from the main pic- 
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CHINA’S ARTISTIC HERITAGE 


A new source of income and a satisfactory sequel to 
this year’ s Annual Exhibition of Hongkong Products, is 
the provision now being made by Hongkong as well as 
other manufacturers in the Commonwealth for a supply of 
products to commemorate the Coronation. It is, of course, 
obvious that the souvenirs now being produced in Hongkong 
must be of a temporary nature only; but it is quite possible. 
nay even certain, that a successful display in London of 


these specially made goods will encourage future sales, not 


with reference only to the Coronation but also of articles 
, Suitable to other occasions. In other words, the effort being 
made by the Colony to produce some satisfactory memento 
of the Coronation has possibly opened the door to a more 
continuous parade of Hongkong goods in world markets. 

There is no doubt that a good demand for Chinese 
articles would meet little or no competition if these goods 
really bore the characteristics of Chinese art; but un- 
fortunately the Chinese maker in Hongkong has not suc- 
ceeded in retaining the beauty of the old-time Chinese arti- 
cle. There is no nation on earth that has so painstakingly 
fashioned beauty out of wood, ivory, bronze, jade and other 
materials and it is the responsibility of the modern manu- 
facturer to retain that artistic feature formerly displayed in 
all products. 

While it is understandable that the beauty of hand- 
made goods could not maintain trade in sufficient quantity, 
yet a great deal can be done not to disarrange the charm 
of design and above all of colour. It is indeed obvious 
that the essential for Hongkong when competing with Japan. 
or other countries is to retain so far as possible the charac- 
teristics of Chinese art. These are an inheritance from 
more leisured days and provide a taste and style that 
cannot be imitated, and it is clear that if kept in line with. 
this inherited gift Chinese goods will stand well ahead in 
the world. It would therefore appear that, in order to 
avoid undue and heavy competition, stress should be laid 
so far as it is possible for modern factories to do so, upon 
the beauty and charm of old Chinese designs. 

Before the so-called “liberation” of China by the Com- 
munists, a remarkable movement was taking place for the 
revival of old Chinese motives. The missionaries were main- 


ly responsible for this and in Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, 


Weihaiwei, and other places embroideries were being copied 
from art treasures in the Peking Museum and elsewhere. 
The result was delightful and for those who have admired 
this artistic renaissance only distress can be felt at the 


ture. This memoir has set a high standard of scientific 
for books concerned with Hongkong. 

£. G. Davis is Head of the Department of Geology 
and ‘Gaisiaas in the University of Hongkong. He is a 
graduate of the University of London. He is a specialist in 
matters geological and geographical and in things Chinese. 
As a sinologue he ‘speaks Cantonese fluently. His main 
field of work has been in South and West China. Here he 
~ has studied the geography of the region in general and the 


distribution and occurrence of minerals in particular. He 


has also contributed articles to the “Far Eastern Economic 
Review’’. 

Under the title “Public Administration in Hongkong” 
a very interesting historic study of Hongkong has recently 
been published in London by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. The author, Sir Charles Collins, has most 
expertly dealt with his subject. This “Review” will in 


due course publish some extracts of Sir Charles’ book, with 


the permission 


of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


of‘ art motives which inevitably seems ac-. 


company “modern” methods of manufacture. The very 
inferior and inartistic “foreign’’ designs to be seen on every 


side could perhaps —— in a cheap market, but hao 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR CHINA IN 1953 


' The Chinese Communist organs began the New Year 
with sharp criticisms of serious blunders in State economic 
institutions and exhortations to bring their “labour en- 
thusiasm and creativeness” into full play in carrying out 
the gigantic task of national construction. 
tasks of 1953 were: 
fight in Korea and strive for “still greater victories.” 
Second, to begin the first five-year plan for national con- 
struction. Third, to convene the All-China People’s Con- 
gress for the adoption of a Constitution and the plan for 
national construction. 

In its New Year editorial, the Peking People’s Daily 
repeated its declaration that Ching can and must wage both 
war and construction. To the question raised, no doubt in 
all parts of the country, whether such a policy is practicable, 


it retorted that “the answer is unequivocal and positive.” | 
It cited the enormous efforts and achievements of the past 


two years, contending that the struggle in Korea “has not 
hindered but indeed accelerated” the completion of economic 
restoration and the radical transformation for the better 
of the economic and financial situation. In 1952, it says, 
the total value of industrial and agricultural output ex- 
ceeded 1949 by 65%. But 1949 was a lean, profitless year, 
when the old machine lay in ruins and the new machine had 
hardly begun to function. It would indeed be surprising 
if 1952 did not show a slightly higher production than at 
any time in -the disturbed if not civil war-ridden years 
before the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, in view of the 
frantic efforts and the ruthless and reckless exploitation 
of labour. 

But how much better the economic situation would be 
but for the draining away of almost all the savings of the 
bourgeoisie over and above the heavy taxation demands! 
This money represented the only capital the country possess- 
ed, and it has been distrained upon severely. Already there 
are lamentations about the failure of private enterprise to 
make a better showing in interchange of goods and in pro- 
duction. The criticisms are all the sharper because the 


State trading bodies made such a mess of it all—according © 


to official denunciations. But only one more special levy 
like the war contribution of 1951 and the fleecing involved 
in the five-anti campaign is required to turn the bourgeoisie 
into paupers. The Peking organ claims that although coal 
production still lags behind pre-war peaks, preliminary 


statistics for 1952 show that pig-iron production reached 105 
(taking the highest level before liberation as 100) steel 


ingots 170, coal 95, electric power 114, cement 153, cotton 
yarn 150, cotton piece goods 165, paper 212, grain 109, and 


hardly stand competition with a selective market such as 
in Great Britain, the United States and other countries. 
It would seem advisable however to embark upon the 
expenditure necessary in the effort to obtain such an entry 
unless the makers decide to raise and maintain not ,only 
the quality, but also the artistic appearance of the goods. 
This is particularly needed in so far as colour is concerned. 
The colours formerly employed in chinaware, clothing, em- 
broideries, etc., could well be retained within ‘the limitations 
of modern equipment. This is essential and while modern 
porcelain factories in Europe concentrate on good design 
and colour Hongkong merchants, who should be’ equipped 
to lead in this direction, appear content to push designs 


which are definitely poor ‘and which can in no way compete 


successfully in any of the European countries. This is 
indeed a hard fact, but an honest analysis of the question 
could lead to a general improvement in design and thus 


help to bring Hongkong well to” the top amongst world 
manufacturers. 


The three great 
First, to carry on and reinforce the 


happier about building for posterit 


_ Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 


not in a police State, 


cotton 155. It asserts that complete equilibrium has been 
achieved in balancing revenue and expenditure, and boasts 
that the: Socialist sector of State economy has definitely 
acquired a leading position in industry and commerce. 
National construction embraces the building up of the 
nation’s economy, its national defence and its culture with 
economic reconstruction as the basis. “The overall task is 


. to transform China step by step from a backward agricultural 


country into a powerful, industrialised country. To attain 
this objective, we must first concentrate on the development 
of such heavy industries as the metallurgical industry, fuel, 
power, machine-building and chemical industries. Indus- 
trialisation is the ideal cherished by our people over the 
past hundred years. It is a basic guarantee that they will 
never again be humiliated by imperialism or live in poverty. 
It is therefore in their supreme interest. People of our 
country must unite as one in the active struggle for this 
supreme good.” | 

The authoritarian ring is clear. This is an order and 
it is put in such a way because while everybody agrees with 
the objective only the Communist fanatics themselves agree 
with the method of attaining it. It is quite impossible to 
persuade the educated, but non-Communist intelligentsia and 
technical experts say that the only way is the Soviet way, that 
the Soviet technicians alone have the know-how of indus- 
trialisation, when the American, British, German, and even 
the Japanese—if the truth were acknowledged—are fa: 
ahead of the Russians in both the engineering and manage- _ 
ment aspects of modern industry, while in invention the 
British remained unmatched. It is all the more galling 
therefore, especially to those familiar with the facts, to have 
to tackle this task with a genuflexion every dawn and every 
dusk toward the new secular Mecca. The whole thing is 
fiction, not truth—and great is truth. 


Moreover, the engineers and technicians on whom the 
success of the venture really depends face the job not only 
with this sober attitude of mind but with the consciousness 
that when things do’go wrong or targets are not met, they 
will be the first to go to the gallows, as saboteurs. It won’t 
be much consolation that many of the Party leaders will 
follow them as traitors, saboteurs and whatever else they 
call the doomed ones. And if he has any faith in geomancy 
and the dire predictions in the Chinese calendar for 1953 the 
Western-trained scientist and _ technician won’t be any 
if the Communist ad- 
venturers, by their intransigence, expand the war and the 
bombers get busy transforming their new cities into another 
North Korea. 

- The Party people know quite well that the fable of 
Soviet industrial supremacy simply won’t wash. That is why 
they lay stress on speed rather than on efficiency. Indus- 


‘trialisation, they say, must proceed at a faster tempo than 


in any capitalist country, and therefore China “must adopt 
the high tempo of industrialisation and development of the 
Such speed is 
possible because our country is a people’s democracy.” That 
rather lets the cat out of the bag. Nevertheless it is all 
nonsense. Germany and Britain alike have made a striking 
recovery industrially, even if there are financial troubles, 
while private enterprise in the United States is spending 
at the prodigious rate of US$27,000 million annually on 
new industries and new equipment. That is probably more 
than the total sum the Governments of China have handled 
in the whole of the past quarter-century . and .more. than 
China can find for capital investment in as many: years ted 
come!’ 

The Western-trained technician won't, and, 'indéed can- 
argue about such things. But. he 


i 

| 
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knows. ever: so much’ better than even the few Communist 
leaders who have had practical knowledge and experience 
of non-Communist countries how fallacious are the argu- 
ments with which the Communists bolster their further ex- 
ploitation of the policy of “leaning to one side” which is 
more and more amounting to sheer prostration. He also 
knows well enough that the vast new industrial develop- 
ments in the free countries of the West, and the immense 
growth of national incomes, are being accomplished within 
the existing free and liberal economy and way of life, with- 
out terror or endless exhortation and without infringing 
the hard-won rights of labour to a good and decent life 
and leisure. And when Peking talks about the great tempo 
of the People’s Democracies, many sceptics in China will 
curl their lips and remember the revelations in the Prague 
trials of failures in production which have no counterpart 
in the free countries. All these things stir round and 
round in the unhappy minds-and troubled hearts of the more | 
intelligent among the well-tutored Chinese. But they, and 
those who look in from outside the curtain, know that there 
is nothing for it but to go on with the game and play it 
- out to the end, for the regime will brook nothing else. 


And so every man in the factories must become a 
Stakhanov and do twice a normal man’s work. The pea- 
sants throughout the land must “organise themselves fur- 
ther” and move another stride or two nearer collectiviza- 
tion. The mutual aid groups must dissolve into the higher 
order of producers’ co-operatives and in their spare time 
give their selfless labour as public works coolies in the 
hundred and one things normally done in the countryside 
by paid staffs of county, urban district or rural councils— 
of course “on the basis of voluntary action and mutual 
benefit’’! 


State trading concerns, co-operatives and private com- 
mercial firms have to step up trading and accelerate the 
turnover, about whose tardiness Peking has been bitterly 
complaining. The “nation’s cultural and educational pro- 
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gramme must be alive to the needs of economic construc- 3 
tion and national defence, as both faculties and students 
have already been made alive to and duly directed to 
them. 

Capital is needed in all sectors of construction, and, 
alas, “the capital at our disposal’is limited.’’ So the ‘whole 


| nation and all cadres must attach great importance to the 


question of sources and the correct utilization of capital, 
which must be applied first and foremost to heavy industry 


and national defence, while every cent must be saved for 


the same purpose. 

Finally, the full exercise of the people’ s democratic 
rights—within the limits permitted by the regime, of course— 
will strengthen the links between Government and people, 
and “‘greatly enhance their revolutionary fervour and labour 
enthusiasm, which are among the most important pre- 
requisites for the execution. of the construction plans,” 
What it means is that instead of the People’s Congress 
telling the Government what to do the Government will 
make of these bodies the instruments of its policies, and 
the projected Constitution will no doubt reflect the inversion 
of State and people which is the basic difference between 
the free and the socalled people’s democracies. 

Undoubtedly a great deal has been done in the past 
three years by the new regime. Only blind prejudice would 
deny it. But it is nevertheless distressing ‘to know that 
the regime insists on doing everything the hard way when 
it could be done so easily and so much more efficiently 
the way the Indian Government, with the assured co-operation 
of the free world, proposes to take. Fortunately, the 
“United Front’’ policy both at the centre and in the re- 


gional areas is to be maintained under the proposed new 


Constitution. There:is a real chance this may become per- 
manent instead of going down the drain of an all-out dictator- 
ship. If so, and a more independent foreign policy (which 
ought to be a natural corollary) is slowly devised, New 
China and the Free World may not find it so difficult to 
come to mutual accommodation. 


OFFICIAL CRITICISM OF CHINA’S STATE icin 


The new regime in China limits the right of criticism 
to its own organs. A Chinese has to be a very important 
person indeed to enjoy the. right of self-criticism in the 
official papers, though anybody can tear himself apart in 
the semi-privacy of his own circle provided the Party allow 
him an audience for the purpose. But every now and 
then, even without the familiar purge trials such as happen 
so often in the satellite States, the authorities find things 
so bad that they thunder aloud against them. 

The State enterprises were recently hauled over the 
coals by the Peking People’s Daily, which revealed serious 
shortcomings in State industry and in supply and market- 
ing problems. The major complaint was that the enter- 
prises emphasised production at the expense of supply and 
marketing to such an extent that very often the factories 
had to close down and the workers were thrown out of 
work owing to lack of raw materials to carry on or owing 
to the glut in the warehouses. ‘‘These situations exist now 


in iron and steel, cement, lumber, coal mining, machine 


manufacturing and other industries,” declares the Peking 
mouthpiece. Though of different degrees of seriousness, 
they have already adversely affected the “production and 
austerity movement.” 

Examples are numerous, and they derive mostly from 
what it decries as the “planlessness’”’ of State enterprises. 
When making production plans and assigning production 
duties, some units ignored the sources of raw materials and 
did not allow the supply section cadres to take part in 


¢ 


_ planning, and so raw materials..sometimes, failed to keep up 


with production. The production of “rotating-furnace”’ steel 
in the Tangshan steel plant, for instance, has increased day 
by day. The amount of pig-iron of low phosphorus content 
needed for production has exceeded the figure in the original 
plan by one-third and it thus ran out of: pig-iron.- Produc- 
tion of steel had to stop until the raw materials arrived. 
The Liuliho cement factory in Peking often had to suspend 
operation because of its failure to realise that it did not 
have enough sypsum—one of the raw materials for making 
cement. 

The Taiyuan Machine Pickaee also comes in for criticism, 
-because it accepted many orders for coal-crushing machines 
but neglected roller-bearings and ball bearings. Therefore, 
none of the coal-crushing machines it has made can be 
turned to productive account because of this lack. In the 


manufacture of generators, a similar mess had occurred | 
owing to insufficient co-ordination between the various de- | 
partments, resulting in a shortage of silicate steel plates _ 


which hampered the manufacture of electrical appliances. 


Another general complaint is that there is a lack of | 
Because of 
neglect of marketing operations, finished products in some | 
enterprises have’ piled up. Basic construction progress for _ 
1952 has fallen behind the output of lumbering because of _ 
As a result of planless felling and processing of — 
lumber in some places, quantities of finished timber, in _ 
kind and in specification, did not agree with practical de- | 


balance between production and marketing, 


this. 
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distorted emulation. drives 


movement.”’ 
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mands. For a long ‘nine: incisal. part of the lumber 
and finished timber remained unsold and fell into decay 
for lack of proper care. Again, some enterprises—especially 


the machine manufacturing industry—did not take into con-— 


sideration the needs of the State when making production 
plans, but engaged in planless production. Most of their 
products are thus not of the right specifications and cannot 


_ find any market. 


Other products, such as sulphur black in the chemical 
industry and pneumatic tyres and gunny-bags in light in- 


dustry, have also been stagnant in sales and so cannot be™ 
Some other enterprises have 


produced in large quantities. 
brought about the piling up of finished products through 
their pre-occupation with profit. Gunny bags | and pneu- 
matic tyres, for instance, have been a drug on the market 


because prices are too high. High prices, low quality, and 
wrong specifications, also affected the sales of steel bars, 


made in South-west and East China, and of machines made 
in the North-east. All these things are attributed, not to 
and the endless clamour for 
more and more production, but to failure to “carry out 


conscientiously the principle of the production and austerity 
This requires various units to work out their 


own specific projects according to the circumstances in the 
various factories and mines. 


~The paper passes on some advice from the cag people 
about how to avoid these troubles. Among other things it 


- suggests that substitutes should be used when ordinary raw 
materials are short, and where there is difficulty both in 


selling the goods and getting the raw materials. “We must 
endeavour’ to improve technique, raise the quality and mul- 


tiply the variety of products’—which indicates that much 


of the unsaleability is due to inferior production. Those 
who make goods in great haste often repent in Communist 
States, riot in leisure but in labour camps. 


But the chief remedy seen for the disconnection between 
supply, production, and marketing, is a “total production 


approach,” which requires the devotion of as much attention 
to supply and marketing as ‘to production itself. A word 


of warning about waste is heard. China is short of copper, 


yet some units always insist on electrolized copper plates 
whenever need copper. 


Some construction depart- 
ments have éven used copper on doors and windows, “‘which 
is indeed sheer waste.” Rubber has to be imported, yet 
it is not properly used. Some of the pneumatic type fac- 


tories failed to get good rubber, while some shoe factories 
have used it to make rubber shoes with crepe soles! A 


great deal of rubber waste has also been. squandered instead 


e of: collected and processed. 


State enterprises are also told they must improve quality 
and reduce cost of hanker after 


and multiply the variety of the products. 
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production figures and having thus propitiated the gods of 
increased production, emulation, and statistics, care nothing 
about. quality or costs. They surpass production targets, 
escape trouble in that quarter, but then find their goods. 
cannot be sold! One firm—a machine-factory in Tsinan—. 
is reproached on two counts, for wanting its products to 
‘look like the real stuff” (even if they were not) and for 
wanting them “in large numbers,” and so they produced 
so many they couldn’t sell them. Evidently things were 
not what they seemed. And even the coalmines are in 
trouble on the score of quality. The Ching Hsing coal, for. 
instance, which is much needed in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, began in 1950 with an ash content of under 16.5%. 
It rose to 19% in 1951 and is now 24%, with serious effects 
on pig-iron quality and steel products. “If we only in- 
crease the quantity of the products without attending to 
their quality and cost of production in the production-and- 
austerity movement, greater production would only mean. 
greater waste’—another example of those ‘contradictions’ 
which are such a pet topic of the Marxist apostles when 
they try to reach academic heights. 

Still another need emphasised is to improve technique 
It is asserted 
that successful experiments in smelting steel in “surface 
air-alkaline rotating furnaces’”’ at the Tangshan steel plant 
have made it possible for alkaline pig iron to be turned 
directly into steel in “rotating furnaces.” These experi- 
ments have not only “‘solved the problem of getting enough 
pig iron with a low percentage of phosphorus, but have 
also trebled production and reduced costs by 14.6%.” Suc- 


cessful experiments in making “chiu-mu” cast-iron and “mi- 


kung” cast iron, and ‘the historic production of transformers 
of 15,000 kilo-volt-amperes, generators of 1,500 h.p., hydro- 
electric generators of more than 3,000 k.w., etc., “have also 
widened the market for our products.” 

The ‘Communists dislike what they call the “remnants 
of ‘the Capitalistic ideology of planiess management.” They 
complain. that the profit mentality still exists among the 
guiding cadres of some State enterprises. Some factories 
and mines have ignored improvement of quality and reduc- 
tion of cost and deliberately raised the prices of their pro- 
ducts so as to get high profits and fulfil allotted tasks. 
Hére again the hierarchy want to have their cake and eat 
it. Some: will not even undertake experiments and chance 
their harm on new products. “This mentality of pursuing 
profits only; and this. conservatism,” proclaim the pundits, 
“are both extremely wrong’—though State enterprises are 
enjoined again and again to,.make profits so that these 
may be utilised by the State to make still greater invest- 
ments in new enterprises. Be that as it may, the party 


line is that this attitude is “basically antagonistic to planned 


management of a Socialistic character. 


‘THE DEMOCRATIC. REPUBLIC. ‘OF VIETN AM (VIETMIN 


ives since the political emergence of Ho-chi-Minh in 
1945, a question has been raised, viz: Minh is a com- 
munist but Indochina was a colonial territory where nation- 
alism ‘was seething and later exploded. 


Communism? France was caught. But she knew her oppo- 


nent and was.able to.find proof of his. obedience to: Soviet. 


policy. 38 States, including the United States of America 


and Great ‘Britain, recognized Vietnam and = the Demo-. 


cratic Republic (Vietminh). 
But the original controversy | remains. The ambiguity 


of the present situation is due to a combination of several 
factors. These factors are: 


also set up a national anti-fascist league which is called 


Nationalism or 


(1 )~—Ho-chi-Minh having 
initiated the insurrectional movement. in. Vietnam an 1941 : 


“Vietminh”’, and which was supposed to include members 
of various political tendencies. In 1944, he appeared to 
be the true figure of Independence and in 1945, he was 
wily enough to dissolve the Indochinese Communist Party 
which then constituted the active portion of his “Vietminh 
Party”. (2)—On December 23, 1945, an agreement was 
reached between communists and nationalists, followed by 
general elections and the establishment of a Cabinet of 
National Unity. (3)—It was with a similar Ministry of 
National Unity, that on March 6 and September 14, 1946, 
Minh signed various agreements with France whereby the 
latter recognized Vietnam’s status as a Democratic Republic 
while, on the other hand, the newly formed Republic agreed 
to take its place within the framework of the French Union. 
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(4)—Non-communist political groups still exist in the present _ 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

Is Ho-chi-Minh a communist chief or a _ nationalist 
leader? <A short biography is eloquent in itself: In 1920, 
Minh emigrated to France where he became a member of 
the newly created French Communist Party. In 1923, Minh 
was appointed permanent delegate for the colonized coun- 
tries to the Comintern in Moscow. In 1925, Minh was in 
Canton where he worked at the Russian Consulate. He 
was then appointed Chief of the Chinese Communist Party 


Propaganda Services and also started an underground Com- — 


munist Organization in Indochina. In 1927, on the acces- 
sion of Chiang Kai Shek, Minh together with his superiors 
Borodin and Gallen, sought shelter in Moscow. In 1930, 
Minh created the underground Communist Party in Indo- 
china. Between 1927 and 1940, during his successive resi- 
dence in Moscow, Hongkong and Bangkok, Minh was the 
Delegate of the Indochinese Communist Party to the Comin- 
tern. | 


First Stage of the Democratic Republic (1945 to 1950) 


World War II was almost over. A coup-de-force 
(March 9, 1945) initiated by the Japanese occupation troops, 
destroyed the French administrative structure hitherto pre- 
vailing in Indochina. Having spent most of his time in 
China during the war, Ho-chi-Minh came back to Tonking 
in June 1945. Two months later, on August 7, 1945, 
he set up a “Liberation Committee” composed of 10 mem- 
bers, all of them belonging to the Indochinese Communist 
Party. Two weeks later, this same “Committee” became a 
“Provisional Government”. Among the 15 ministries, 9 
key-posts were given to communists, the balance to leftists. 
Minh chose this moment, November 11, 1945, to strike a 
clever blow: the Communist Party was dissolved. This 
decision had a far-reaching effect both in Vietnam and 
throughout the world. Similarly, Minh initiated an under- 
standing among his partisans, who were no longer com- 
munists. although still remaining at their previous posts, 


but became non-communist nationalists. This agreement 


derived a program for general elections resulting 
Government of National Unity (January 1, 1946). 
Why were such concessions made? According to the 
Potsdam agreement, the Kuomintang troops were in Hanoi, 
the capital of North Vietnam, where the Vietminh Govern- 
ment had established itself. The agreement had been reach- 
ed under the threat of Chinese guns. The so-called ‘“elec- 


in a 


tions” took place in an entirely disorganized country, then 


occupied in the northern part by the Chinese and in the 
southern by Britain. The voting lists were obsolete. Ac- 
cording to a decree issued for the occasion, villages “under 
the direct control of the Government” alone, were ‘entitled to 
participate in the “general elections’’. 

The Government .of National Unity was set up on 
January 1, 1946, and only 5 ministries were given to 
the communists. Ho-chi-Minh simultaneously created ‘‘na- 


tional committees” which were headed by communists, which 
more or less controlled each ministry. Moreover, the Minis- . 


tries of Propaganda and Youth were abolished and replaced 
by an independent organization in the hands of communists. 
_Meanwhile at the side of each non-communist Minister was 
placed a communist Under-Secretary of State. 

If Minh was fawning on the Chinese, nevertheless his 
underground but efficient organization of communist cells 
enabled him to keep control of the situation. 


The First Two Agreements with France (1946) 


After a quiet but thorough purge, the Government 
which signed an agreement with France had 7 communist 


ministers out of 10. The French Government nevertheless 


agreed to negotiate with Ho-chi-Minh. France recognized 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam as a free State, having 


natural to go along with him. 


FAR EASTERN 
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its own Government, Parliament: Army and Finances, within 


the framework of the Indochinese Federation and ‘also of 
the French Union. 

If her opponent was cominaiiet, why did France nego- 
tiate? Because, at the time, Soviet Russia was the great 
ally of the Democratic countries. The latter had not yet 
realized the fundamental differences existing behind their 
apparent mutual understanding with Russia. As a matter — 
of fact, France herself had several members of the Com- 
munist party in her Cabinet: the Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies was one. Therefore, that Ho-chi-Minh 


' should-have been a communist was then only a measure of 


protection against fascism. It seemed at the time quite 

Besides, no other party stood out, since non-communist 
nationalists had been eliminated or forced to silence. . More- 
over, France wanted above all to avoid any armed conflict. 
It was evident that such a conflict could arise: Minh had 
taken “possession of salvaged armament left after the sur- | 
render of the Japanese Army. He had also bought arms 
and munitions from the Kuomintang troops before they 
withdraw from Indochinese territory. 

On November 3, 1946, Minh’s Cabinet was reshuffled : 
besides the Presidency, the ‘following ministries were headed 
by communists: National Defence, Foreign Affairs Economy, 
Finances, Labour, Interior, Justice, National Education and 
Agriculture. Public Works, Health and Social Assistance 


were however left in the panes of non-communist repre- 
sentatives. 


On December 19, 1946, there comes the conclusion to 
this situation: the coup-de-force. The French garrisons are~ 
attacked, the French Army reacts, Ho-chi-Minh flees to the 
jungle with his Army, his officers and his partisans. War 
started. The French Forces had to eliminate the rebels from 
the Mekong River delta and the Red River delta. | 


Once more, in 1947, Minh’s Cabinet was reshuffled but 
this time, 11 posts only out of 25-were given to communists. 
This can be explained by the fact that Minh had been wise 
enough to take along with him—as hostages of value—several 
true nationalists whom he wanted to be strongly implicated in 
his scheme... His new Cabinet had been formed in order 
to give to it an appearance of “National Unity”, so that 
the true nationalist members would not be tempted to return 
to the French side. But as a state of war was prevailing 
and exceptional measures were in force, the effective con- 
duct of affairs remained in the ance of the communists. 


The Vietnam Communist Party 


The Indochinese Communist Party had hides’ banned on | 
November 11, 1945. But an authentic document tells the 
truth: it is the report presented to the Delegates of the 
National Congress of the “‘Workers Party” created by Ho- 
chi-Minh in 1951. Following a lengthy account of the 
Indochinese Communist Party’s activities since its origin, 


this report gives a version of the facts between 1945 and 
1946: 


“One thing puzzled our enemy: the ban of our Party. 
But none of us had been misled. Our Party sought refuge 
in the shadow. In the meantime, it carried out-its task of 
ruling the country. We were right too in acting that way. 

. - In spite of serious difficulties, the Party and the 
Government ran the country and brought their programme 
to an end. . They initiated and strengthened the people's 
power while carrying on the elimination of the reactionary 
Vietnamese. . . . The agreement of. March 6, 1946, and 
the modus vivendi of September 14, 1946, (both. with 
France) must be mentioned. In fact. such a policy was 
the right one, Did Lenin say ‘Wherever there might 
be any advantage for the resistance, even when negotiations 
must take place with bandits, there should not be any 
hesitation.” At the time, we needed peace to build up 
the Yegime and we had to make concessions in order to 


Russia’s Constitution. 


protect it. In doing so, we have had time to consolidate 


the basis of our strength.” 


The foregoing needs no comment. The Communist 
Party sprang out of the shadow in August 1945. Banned in 
November of the same year, it reappeared officially and 
definitively in 1951 under the title of “Workers Party.” 
It had, however, never ceased its activities between 1945 and 


1951, nor had it ever stopped controlling in secret the 


destiny of the Democratic Republic. The Army, the support 
of the regime, was a communist Army. Ever since its 
creation by the original decrees of March 22, 1946, all 
military personnel from Field Commander down. to section 
chief, were doubled by political commissars superintending 
and dictating recommendations of the leading organization 
for political affairs, viz, the communist cell under whose 
control was placed ‘the Ministry of National Defence. All 
these political commissars belonged to the Communist 
Party. At least 75% of the military staff belong to the 
communist Party. Members of the communist Party are 
the only candidates who will be promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant at the conclusion of their cadets’ training. 


The Meaning of “Democracy” 


The. Communist Party maintained political control of 
The Con- 


the Democratic Republic (Vietminh) from 1945. 
stitution of the Democratic Republic is identical with Soviet 
The National Assembly deriving from 
the 1946 elections was composed of 444 deputies, 70 of 
them being non-communist. For its second session on 
November 9, 1946, only 270 deputies were present including 
only 37 non-communist representatives. The other 33 had 
been arrested.. At the third session, only 2 non-communists 
were seen among the 242 deputies present. Moreover, as 
19 other deputies were absent, it became evident that 183 


representatives had been purged. The Assembly held only 


5 or 6 sessions, while a permanent commission with a.com- 
munist majority was constantly at work. Amendments to 


the judicial system in 1948 instituted public juries composed 


of assessors. These assessors are communist and have the 


full majority over all courts. 


Until 1948, propaganda while being led by com- 
munists, was mostly concerned with such subjects as: ‘“‘Re- 
sistance” and “the Fight for National Independence.” Since 
1949, such precautions have been unnecessary, and the new 


slogans became: “Friendship with the Popular Democraties,”’ 
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“Fight against French and American imperialism,” “Fight 
against reactionary Vietnamese of the Bao-Dai Govern- 
ment,” “Full solidarity with North Korea,” ‘Fight against 
Japan’s revival,” for Peace,’ “Devotion to Stalin 
and to Lenin.” 

To be noted as well: the strict application of the 
stakhanovist system, the redistribution of cultivated land 
for the benefit of popular cooperative organizations; the 
extensive application of self-criticism, the educational sys- 
tem’ concentrated on marxist principles. 


Ho-chi-Minh or Bao-Dai 


The question of recognition of Minh or Bao-Dai was — 
laid before the UN. France supported Vietnam led by 
Bao-Dai. Russia sponsored Vietnam led by Ho-chi-Minh. 
The Security Council in its vote of 10 to 1-was for the 
admission of Vietnam led by Bao-Dai. Russia’s veto in 
this case, as well as in the case of Japan and South Korea, 
prevented the admission of these three nations. 

These results were obtained by Bao-Dai’s Vietnam 
because this regime was recognised as representing the 
majority of the Vietnam people. 

As soon as war had started with Ho-chi-Minh, France 
having recognized once and for all the principle of Viet- 
nam’s Independence tried in vain to find negotiators. One 
year had elapsed before Bao-Dai, the former Annamese 
Sovereign, agreed to group the various political tendencies 
of the country in order to set up a democratic regime 
capable of finalizing the negotiations with France relative 
to Vietnam’s Independence. On March 8, 1949, an agree- 
ment was reached whereby Vietnam’s unity and internal 
sovereignty were recognized and immediately followed 
transfers of the administrative structure, finance and judi- 
cial powers to the Vietnamese authorities. The National 
Army was also created. 

The new State has control over the two richest agri- 
cultural and industrial regions of the country, one in the 
North, the other in the South. The young Vietnamese 
State has strengthened its internal position and its newly 
created National Army now reaches a total of 155,000 men. 
On the social plan, the agrarian reform is pushed whereby — 
the peasants, with the help of State loans, are able to 
buy land. The principle of trade unions is admitted and 


established; they are now increasing their position in the 
whole country. 


FRANCO-INDOCHINESE RELATIONS AND COOPERATION 


Despite the Japanese, the Chinese and the Viet Minh, 


the progress madé in Indochina still stands and is being 
pursued. A large program of equipment and modernization 
is to be carried out in two five year periods. For the last 
five years the reconstruction of the country has been going 
on. Business establishments, factories, mines, etc., which 


were destroyed and ruined by the war, are on the way 


to equalling and even surpassing~ their pre-war production 
levels. For example, the coal mines, which before the war 
turned out 2,600,000 tons, are now making improvements 
which will boost the output to 3 million tons in 1955. All 
over the country, despite the persistent civil war and the 
constant foreign threat, reconstruction is going ahead, and 


_ Indochina’s future possibilities are growing. Nothing ac- 


complished before the war has been abandoned. France 
still plays an important role in Indochina. 
has even more reason to defend those interests than France 
herself, for they represent vital elements in the economic 
life of ‘the Peninsula, and it might even be added that they 
play a decisive role in the very existence of the population. 
On the 19th of December. 1946, Ho Chi Minh ordered the 


But Indochina | 


burning of the Pasteur Institute in Hanoi. Many an Indo- 
chinese owed his life to this institute. The act was perhaps 
one of high political strategy, but it is difficult to see what 
Indochina has gained by it. Indochina deserves to -be de- 
fended against fanatical destructions, which only result in 
wiping out all progress. 


For the last five years France has_ been fighting. 
Enormous sacrifices have been accepted in this struggle. 
Instead of the mere 29,000 men, who, before the war, de- 


fended the country, there are now more than 100,000. 


These troops are constantly engaged in fighting guerillas, 
assuring the protection of the civilian population, of life and 
property, and defending the frontiers. They have also pre- 
vented the Chinese from spreading to Indochina and that 
country from falling into the hands of the Communists. 
These troops have suffered heavy losses, and military « ex- 
penses have steadily mounted. 


Will these sacrifices in human lives, and these heavy 
expenses, which are imposed upon France, be in vain? 
They would certainly be in vain if the Indochinese struggle 
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stemmed simply from a deliberate policy aiming at re- 


establishing the old order of things. But France has not 
wanted this war, thrust upon her by rebellion. In the 
case of Indochina, the use of arms is only a means to an 
end. All during the negotiations, as long as they were 
not judged completely hopeless, even during the war going 
on to-day and in conjunction with the effort being made 
to build the three associated States, France has sought, 
and is still, seeking a workable political solution in Indo- 
china. 


The Japanese sleek which fell on the 9th of March 
1945, and which toppled the French administration, put 
an end to the old regime. Immediately following the Japanese 
surrender in August 1945, Ho Chi Minh forced the abdica- 
tion of Bao Dai, Emperor of Annam, while the Viet Minh 
party, led by communist elements hostile to France, took 
over power. At the same time, in accordance with an agree- 
ment between “great powers’’, 
not been invited to join, armed Chinese troops occupied 
Indochina north of the 16th parallel, while British troops 
occupied the southern part of the country. The English 
withdrew their troops after eliminating the Japanese, and 
turned the administration over to French authorities. The 
Chinese did not follow suit. 
tions France had to “operate her return’. On the home 
front, the Indochinese crisis occurred just as France was 
setting up the Constitution of the Fourth Republic. Ac- 
cording to this constitution, the French Union was to 
replace the French Empire, and was to be based on the 
Brazzaville declarations of 1944. An attempt was going to 
be made, through and within the new French Union, to 
solve the general problem involved in the contradiction 
between the tendency toward dispersion, activated by the 
various nationalisms, and an equally strong tendency, which 
had made its appearance during the last twenty years, 
which impelled peoples toward even closer unity. Many a 
difficult situation was to arise concerning the formula “asso- 
ciate in the French Valor, before a definition could be 
slowly elaborated. 

s 


The agreements of the 6th of March 1946, made with 
Ho Chi Minh, are the reflection of these circumstances and 
of these efforts toward renovation. The agreements pro- 
vided that: 

1. The French Government recognized the Republic 
of Viet Nam as a free State, with its own government, army 
and finances, belonging to the seccelineegs Federation and 
the French Union. 

2. Viet Nam would receive the French Army as a 
friend when it relieved Chinese troops. 


But difficulties were inevitable. The situation within 


the country changed. Before the war there were five coun- 


tries in Indochina. Three protectorates, the Empire of 
Annam and the Kingdoms of Cambodia and Laos. Besides 
these, there were Cochinchina, a French colony in the delta 
of the Mekong, and Tonkin, a French protectorate, without 
national sovereignty, which occupied the delta of the Red 
River and the Chinese frontier mountainous region. | In 
1945, if Cambodia and Laos did not desire any major change 
in their relations with France, the three other countries 
called for their unification within a single State, to be 
called Viet Nam, and which would no longer be under the 
direct control of France. However, in one of these three 
regions, Cochinchina, many of the inhabitants wanted self 
government but not unity with the other two regions. The 
main reason for this is that Tonkin and Annam were of 
Chinese origin while half the population of Cochinchina was 
of Cambodian origin. 

When France returned to Indochina in 1945, she found 
the Viet Nam State already set up under the direction of 


among whom France had 


Under these difficult condi-. 


did give an answer. 


the situation existing prior to Japanese action. 
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‘the communist Ho Chi Minh. A member of the French 
Communist Party since the Congress of Tours, in 1920, Ho 
Chi Minh had paid a lengthy visit to Moscow, beginning in 
1923. There he became one of the Comintern’ s confidence 
men for the Far East. Now he attempted to organise the 
Democratic Viet Nam Republic on the model of the Soviet 
dictatorship. The most important. positions were entrusted 
to communists, while a certain number of minor posts were 
given to non-communist nationalists, which thus provided — 
the regime with a kind of democratic front. The Viet Nam 
Republic was, in fact, the first of the now well known people: s 
democracies. 

On the 19th of December 1946, the Viet Minh, follow- 
ing a very carefully drawn up plan, tried to wipe out, in 
a surprise attack, the entire French population and ‘the 
French troops garrisoned in Hanoi. As a pretext, they 
used the tragic incidents which had caused many victims, 
and which occurred in Haiphong on the 19th of November, 
when French troops were attacked as they attempted to 
intervene in the unloading of a junk filled with contraband 
arms. .Discovered in time, the Viet Minh plot of the 19th 
of December failed, but not without taking a toll of several 
dozen civilian victims. 

For several months longer France persisted in her at- 
tempt to cooperate with the Viet Minh leader on the ‘basis 
of the agreements of 1946. Ho Chi Minh himself encouraged 
this attitude and several times made overtures to France. 

On the 25th of April came offers from Ho Chi Minh. 
The French High Commissioner replied by sending a mes- 
senger, who requested assurances of sincerity and the return 
of hostages. Ho Chi Minh declared the conditions dis- 
honorable, but made no counter proposals. 

A last attempt was made on the 10th of September 
1947, in the form of a speech made in Hadong by High 
Commissioner Bollaert. He called upon all the spiritual 
forces of the Indochinese family to rally, within the frame- - 
work of the French Union, to a peace program. Ho Chi 
Minh never replied to, this invitation. | 

But Emperor Bao Dai, in exile in Hongkong since _his 
break with Ho Chi Minh, whom he at first had supported, 
By September 15th he had made an 
appeal to the Vietnamese people, in which he declared 
that he was ready to contact French authorities. Without 
yet committing herself formally, and. still. reserving. the 
possibility of renewing negotiations with Ho Chi Minh, if 
the latter showed any inclination, France, nevertheless, 
began conversations with the former Emperor. These talks 
resulted in a meeting, which took place in the Bay of Along 


on the 6th and 7th of December 1947, between Bao Dai 


and the French High Commissioner Bollaert. 


This marks the close of the first phase of Franco- 
Indochinese relations, as they developed after 1945. The 
agreement with Ho Chi Minh, which had been so patiently 
sought after for two and a half years, was now abandoned. 

During this entire period France never sought to restore 
France 
made a very genuine effort to lay the groundwork for a 
real. Franco-Vietnamese cooperation. This cooperation 
granted Viet Nam its independence and preserved. French 
interests as well as that Franco-Indochinese cooperation, 
which had been so profitable to the peninsula and to the 
French Union. The latter had only to fulfil the promise 
of substituting the ties of a free community for the former 
colonial hierarchy. From the beginning to the end France 
was duped by the leader of the Viet Minh, who never sought 
the independence of his country but only the interests of 
communism, 

Despite this se France never jakeadad to restore 
the former regime, nor has she intended to settle the crisis 
by the use of force. When an opportunity arose to con- 


January 22, 1953 


tinue with another representative what had-been originally. 
undertaken with Ho Chi Minh, even though that opportunity 


appeared at first uncertain, the French did not hesitate. 


Moreover, even belore the meeting in the Bay of Along, 
this policy of ‘Indochinese cooperation within the framework 
of the French Union had already been fully sanctioned in 
spirit if only partially in fact. Material proof of this 
lies in the two letters written on the 25th and 27th of 
November 1947, by Sisavang Vong, King of Laos and Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, King of Cambodia. The two letters, to 
which the President of the French Republic was to reply 


on the 14th of January. 1948, confirmed the entrance of the 


two States into the French Union as associated States, whose 
full sovereignty was recognized. Agreement had been easily 
reached, for the two countries requested only their inde- 
pendence, which France had long been willing to _— 
them. 


In a communique dated the 23rd of December 1947, ; 
the French Government proved that every offer to negotiate 


with Ho Chi Minh had been in vain. Under these condi- 


tions, it gave full power to the High Commissioner to pursue 
any action or negotiation necessary for the reestablishment | 


of ‘peace and liberty throughout Viet Nam.’ 


Then followed a period of difficult negotiations. Bao 
Dai seemed to hesitate to commit himself completely. 


France, on the other hand, was wary as a result of her 


preceding failures, and was not thoroughly convinced that 
the dethroned emperor symbolized the hopes of his nation. 


The French were not sure that Bao Dai could rally the 


majority of the country - to his cause, which was essential 
if a peaceful solution were to come. There was the fear 
of supporting a personality who might be seeking only his 
own advancement. So France too stood somewhat aloof. 
But the Emperor continued to act, and as the two partners 
got to know each other better, finally Bao Dai succeeded 
in having himself accepted by prance as the true se 


sentative of the hopes of Viet Nam... 


On the 5th of June 1948, the High Coniitiligtonet, the 
Emperor and General Xuan, Prime Minister of Viet Nam, 


met in the Bay of Along, where the High Commissioner 
and the Prime Minister signed a declaration recognizing 
the Viet Nam State, associated in the French Union. 


Short- 
ly after the Emperor left for France to negotiate the special 


_agreements provided for in the declaration of June 5th. On 


the 19th of August the French Government solemnly ap- 
proved this declaration without any reservation. 


‘Then followed several more months: of negotiations.: 
Finally an exchange of letters took place between President 


Vincent Auriol and Bao Dai. They later became known 
as the Agréements of the 8th of March 1949 and. they 
covered Franco-Vietnamese: relations concerning: — 


-1. The unity of Viet Nam. France. would cease to 


oppose, either legally or in fact, the attachment of Cochin- 
china to Viet Nam, after a freely held plebiscite by the 


populations. France surrendered her rights in Hanoi, Hai- 
phong and Tourane. The free evolution of the ethnical 


minorities in Viet Nam will be guaranteed by special laws 


within the framework of the Viet Nam legal codes. 

2. The Independence of the Viet Nam within the 
French Union: 
Foreign policy will be: conducted the frame- 
work of the French Union. It will be coordinated in. the 
High Council of: the French Union, in. which body Viet 
Nam will have its delegates. Viet Nam. is qualified. to 
negotiate and sign agreements relative to its own interests, 
after previous review and agreement by the High Council. 
Viet Nam can exchange diplomatic representatives. with 
other countries. The French government will facilitate the 
opening of Vietnamese consulates wherever Viet Nam. feels 
that it has important interests. French diplomatic missions 


“minister its own finances. 
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may include representatives of Viet. Nam. France will 

sponsor Viet Nam for membership in the United Nations. 
b. . Military questions. Viet Nam will have its own 

national army. It will be ‘supported by the forces of the 


French Union, ‘in the defense of its: territory. The Viet 


Nam army will; for its part, aid in the defense of the 
frontiers of the French Union. A permanent joint Military 
Commission will assure the cooperation of the two armies. 

-e. Internal sovereignty. “The government of Viet 
Nam will fully perform the prerogatives and privileges 
proceeding from internal sovereignty. ” ' Detailed agree- 
ments will specify the manner in which prerogatives, formerly 
sage by French authorities, will be handed over to Viet 

am 

d. Legal questions. Viet Nam receives full and com- 

plete jurisdiction. over its territory. However, since Viet 


Nam lacks the proper personnel. and is anxious to draw 


inspiration from western legal principles, it has been pro- 
vided that mixed courts will be competent for all trials in 
which Vietnamese are opposed to French citizens. 

e. Cultural questions. Viet Nam will have its own 
educational. system. France will have the right to open 
educational inst.tutions, provided she observes the laws 
of the country in this respect. No discrimination will be 
tolerated between Frenchmen and Vietnamese. A privileged 
position will be granted to the French language, which will 
be the diplomatic language of Viet Nam. A Franco-Viet- 
namese University will be founded. The Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient and the Pasteur Institutes in Saigon, Dalat 
and Nha Thang will be the property of the three associated 
States and France. The Pasteur Institute in Hanoi will be 
the property of Viet Nam. 


f. Economic and financial questions. Citizens of the 


French Union and of Viet Nam will enjoy equal and re- 


ciprocal rights. French capital will have the right to invest 
freely in Viet Nam. The Viet Nam government will ad- 
With the other states of Indo- 
china, it will form a monetary union. The Indochinese 
piastre will be a part of the franc zone, but the parity 
between the piastre and the franc will not be unalterable. — 
Viet Nam will form a customs union with the other Indo- 
chinese states. Joint organizations will watch over the 
harmonizing of all interests common to the associated States 
and the rest of the French Union. | 


Ratified in Saigon on June 14th 1949, by Bao Dai and 
the French High Commissioner .in Indochina, these arrange- 
ments have constituted, ever since, the political basis of 
Franco- Vietnamese relations, 

A law of the 4th of June 1949 sanctioned the attach- 
ment of Cochinchina to the Viet Nam, the “sine qua non” 
condition, upon which the execution of the entire accord 
rested. 

On the 29th of December 1949, in Saigon, were signed 
the detailed agreements mentioned in the earlier Agreement 
of March 8th. These detailed agreements were made to. 
organize Franco-Vietnamese relations and provide the means 
of carrying out the transfer of power. Extremely numerous, 
these conventions make the complete execution of the: agree- 
ments certain. The only powers remaining provisionally in 
the hands of the. French High Commissioner were: 

_ —Certain security privileges necessary for the protee- | 
tion of the French Expeditionary Force, | 

—The right to judge concerning interests common to 
the three associated States, a subject to be taken up at the 
Conference of Pau. 

—The administration of éthnicel- minorities until the 
promised special statutes controlling them are drawn up. 
>From June until the end of November 1950, the Inter- 
State Conference of Pau was held. Both France and the 
three associated States attended this conference, which com- 


; 
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pleted the work already begun. ‘Under the Presidency . of 
Albert Sarraut the conference studied the various questions 
dealing with the common interests of the three associated 
States. During the lengthy and difficult discussions, which 
at least brought out the complete liberty enjoyed by the 
participants, France, who had never asked for guarantees, 


either concerning her presence in the peninsula, or regarding 


the security of the Army of the French Union, took up the 
defense of those principles necessary to assure the internal 
prosperity of the three associated States, and the continuance 
of French efforts to carry out the indispensable reorganiza- 
tion of the economy of Indochina.. Those principles included 
the liberty and security of life and property and the proper 
management of money and finances. By acting in this 
manner, France was TOE: upon the independence of the 
States. 


The Conference of Pau terned over the last services 


remaining in the hands of the French, to the associated 
States: Post, Telegraph, Telephone and Radio, Immigration 
Control, the Equipment Plan, Foreign Trade, ‘Customs, the 


Treasury, the State Bank, Unemployment Service and the. 


Exchange Office. Only the State Bank was turned over to 
non-national management. It became subject to four-nation 
control. Giving up customs control is concrete proof that 
France no longer collects tax from public revenue. 


Thus after decades of effort, the political mission of 
France in Indochina is fulfilled. These efforts have not 
been in vain, and France has fully honored and kept the 
promises she made. 


But a heavy shadow weighs over the work accomplished 
during the last years, and can, at any moment, raise the 
whole problem again. This is the military situation in 
Indochina. The associated States have, until now, been 
unable to defend themselves alone against the Viet Minh 
troops, and, as a result, the forces of the French Union 
are bearing the brunt of the military effort. For a while 
it was easy to understand the hesitation of Viet Nam to 
defend its own existence, since the French government 
showed a certain’ amount ‘of reserve. But with the firm- 
ness which Paris has been displaying in recent months, and 
especially since the creation of the Ministry of associated 
States, the Viet Nam leaders no longer hesitate. There 
should be no further restraint in the action of Viet Nam 
against the Viet Minh. Evidence proves that where the 
experience has been attempted, Viet Nam has shown that 
it was capable, in certain cases, of guaranteeing the internal 


security of vast regions. The solution of the . military 
problem renders more indispensable than ever an increased | 
articipation of Vietnamese units in the common: defence. 


t is toward an effective cooperation, in defence of its 
liberty, that the Viet Nam government is tending. Bao Dai 
has shown a new enthusiasm in his attempt to build up a 
national army. The agreement of the 8th of December 
1950, organizing a purely Viet Nam Army of 50,000 men 
ought to help reach this goal rapidly. 

This does not mean that all the difficult problems have 
been solved. The Viet Minh is not alone responsible for 
the troubled situation. Powerfully armed and supplied from 
across the northern frontier, it appears more and more ev1- 
dent that Indochina is just another element in one of the 
most gigantic imperialist ventures the world has - ever 
known. 


Indochina is, like Korea, only one of the battlefields of 
Asia, and the strategic importance of Indochina is certainly 
as great as that of Korea. If the Army of the French Union, 
the only democratic army now resisting in this part of the 
world, were to be swept aside, we might justly ask what 
would become of Asia? The associated States and es- 
pecially Viet Nam, the member principally involved, realize 


those interested in the problem. 
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what is at stake for them in the. ‘ictal being carried on 
by France. Not only have the French given the Vietnamese 
the independence they asked for, but if this liberty exists 
to-day it is because of France. If France should grow weary 
of the struggle and withdraw her troops, in order to devote 
her efforts to her own defence in Europe, then Viet Nam, 
along with its independence and liberty, would quickly dis- 
appear. The presence of France in Indochina for a long 
time now has ceased to be the expression of an imperialist 
policy. That presence to-day is the only effective guarantee 
of the independence of the associated States. 


The United States, due to a series of events, has better 
understood the situation. America has learned from pain- 
ful experience some of the realities of the Far East, and 
has a much better understanding of the meaning of the 
struggle France has been waging there. Americans realize 
the positive and efficient character of France’s presence, 
and. know that without it the recently ees liberties would 
be completely illusory. 


The material support. which ee. US has already given, 
in equipment, arms and planes, is far from negligible. But 
taking a general view of the situation still existing and the 
struggle still to be waged, that aid seems limited in scope, 
and somewhat symbolic in its significance. Negotiations 
are being continued, so that a varied list of supplies, re- 
quested by the High Command in Indochina, will be de- 
livered. Because the US alone, at the present time, has 
the necessary resources, it continues to send aid to the 
French Union and associated States, which provide an 
effective defence of the Peninsula. 


In this respect, the treaty which makes sveeniniiniaie 


for American military aid to French and Indochinese forces, — 


and which was signed on the 23rd of December 1950 in 
Saigon by Mr. Donald Heath, General de Lattre de Tassigny 
and the representatives of ‘the associated States involved, 
shows very clearly the exact conception which the United 
States now has of the realities existing in Indochina, as 
well as its will to aid. In any case, concerning the meaning 


of the struggle in Indochina, and "what is at stake, there 


is no longer any uncertainty. Indochina is a key to South 
East Asia. Upon her, and the routes she controls or do- 
minates, is hinged the defence of Siam, Burma, Malaya, 


Singapore, the frontiers of India itself, Indonesia, and the - 


Philippines. - Proof of this is in the tragic events of 1941. 
The countries close to Indochina might also reflect 


upon a well-known truth. With Indochina in the hands : 
‘of an enemy, their own territories are almost undefendable. | 


It-.is wise to face the dangers. The occupation of Indochina 
by the communists, regardless of the individual serving 
Moscow, who might be a screen for his masters, is the first 
step in the conquest of Asia. The wealthy Chinese minor- 
ities in the countries of South East Asia can hardly see any 
benefit of becoming the victims of a see nai which would 
ruin them. 


Until now France has, almost stibia, made a tremendous 
effort for a cause which . is of concern to every nation 
adhering to the principles of justice and democracy. But 


this task, which is in the interest of all, is becoming more 


difficult to perform. It is now obvious that France cannot 
continue to struggle against an enemy, who is supported 
by Communist China and the USSR, without help from 
France has honored the 
promises she made to Indochina. Now she can well hope 
for effective aid from those who benefit from her action in 
Asia, and who cannot fail to realize what the presence of 
France in Indochina means to the world to-day. It is not 
just a question of the liberty of the associated States. It 
is also a question of saving those values upon which free 


men and free nations throughout the wand justify their 
very existence, 
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‘ECONOMIC NEWS: FROM THE UNITED. 


Steel. 
to steel ‘strike in USA during the 
summer of 1952, this country’s production of. steel fell 
off to the extent of. 19 million ingot tons. Although a 
moderate portion of this deficiency was later on made up 
through: working. at excess-capacity, there. remained a 
shortage which made America the only major nation divulg- 
ing a.decline in the steel output for the past year.,, Ac- 
cording to the “Iron Age” total production of America’ s 


steel mills for 1952 apereueter: 93,300,000 tons, ‘the third 


largest output on record. 

By way.of comparison it is onmried. here that Western 
Germany in 1952 was responsible for 17,300,000 tons of 
steel; France for 11,700,000 tons; the United Kingdom for 


18, 300, 000; Japan. for 7,800,000 tons; and Italy for 3,900,000. 
Soviet. Russia is said to have. produced 38,600,000 


tons. 
tons of steel in 1952, shattering the 3 to 1 production 
advantage | which the. United. States had hitherto proudly 
claimed. . But, _ considered altogether, free world nations’ 
production (other, than. the United States) succeeded in 
maintaining free world advantage in steel output over iron 
Curtain’ ‘nations, 

As regards the 1953 outlook Sar steel, mills and for 
steel shares traded in .this country, same, is’ considered 
generally as favorable. Until end of October, 1952, steel 
shares were either receding or at best. dormant. But from 
then-.onward steady upward movements became discernible, 


though it was. much less conspicuous than. the general list 


- which moved into high ground. This faltering. performance 
arrived at. a juncture when the steel industry was facing 
a_ period of unparalleled output, reflecting strong prospec- 
tive demand from manufacturers of motor cars, machinery, 


containers and household -appliances, as well as -ehuelnmaa 


tained building activity. 


It is surmised that with an indicnted af: 116. 


million ingot tons per year, America’s steel industry is ex- 
pected: to function at an operating rate of close to 100% 


for the entire first semester of 1953. While it is not likely | 


that hugé production could continue incessantly, indications 
point to a moderate recession in the operating pace for 
the second half year. Results may vary with the numerous 
different steel producers, but the opinion prevails amongst 
initiated circles that producers could maintain profit margins 
and earnings even if the production capacity declines to 85%. 


‘In support of such views Standard & Poor’s Corporation: 


list these factors: Overtime (double) wage disbursements 
would be eliminated. Heavy maintenance costs would be 
slashed by lengthening furnace repair cycles. Probably— 
and most:.importantly—marginal facilities which have con- 
tinued to operate because of the tight supply situation could 


be retired with scanty loss of earning power to~the con-. - 
cerns involved. Large savings will also accrue from opera- 
tions of more efficient plants being installed under expan- 


sion programs: Operating spreads will also benefit as soon 


as distribution controls are abolished. Complete control- of. 
their own: product mix will enable steel producers to con- 


centrate output in wide-margin items. It is expected that 
distribution controls will be abolished on June 380, 1953, 


with the possible éxception of defense orders which” ag~ 


gregate merély’ 5% of current output. 


‘Ay high ratio of the cost of new Jexpansiéns: in the 


industry is to be ‘amortized ove a five-year period; most 
of these expansion programs will be completed: early next 


year, :after .which term amofrtization charges will mount 
However, 


sharply. This will, of course, reduce earnings. 


year was ‘rung 


cash earnings. will well above those stfually reported, 
thus enhancing the size of ‘working capita? atid enlarging | 
asset values. Considered from stdtidpoint, it is 
thought that 1953 earnings of sited!" ‘hills if’ USA will at 
least equal those attained in 1952; but in'’égme cases results 


ought to be even better; dividends shouldbe 5 well maintained. 


Some Forecasts for 1953 

Electronics: The electronics industry is about to cross 
the threshold of its predicted revolutionary*future; 1953: 
may probably prove to be its brightest year..; When the. new 
-in, the industry claimed.an; output. of .4 
milliog dollars a year, which means ‘1 billion dollars more 
than it produced in 1951. The demand comes in huge 
waves from both military sources and civilian needs. The 
most spectacular facet of the electronics industry, namely. 
television, being one of the fastest moving industrial deve 
lopments, " started in 1947 from an annual 50 million dollars 
turnover, rising rapidly within 3 years.to a one- billion 
business. This dynamic growth outpaced the record of: the. 
automotive field which took a full decade~to rise‘to #“otte 
billion status. An all-time cumulative total of TV receiver 
output since 1946 runs to 23,600,000 units, representing a 
figure (at retail level) of 9,500,000,000 dollars. In, the 
course of 1953 from 75 to 100. new TV stations will be in. 
the air. During the current year the industry expects to. 
produce between 6,000 000 and 6,500,000 new sets. About 
8,000,000 picture tubes will have to be prepared to supply 
8,000,000 picture. whe ‘of ‘which one-quarter. will be 
replacement. 

Air Industries: “The manufacture ‘of airplanes. is “very. 
important on the West, coast of ‘the United States. Los 
Angeles harbours Douglas. Aircraft, | ‘Corporation. (3. plants), 
the Lockheed Aircraft Co. and the, ‘North American Aircraft 
Co. Seattle is the. home office ‘of the. Boeing Aircraft. Co., 
while San Diego owns 3 or 4 other such concerns. In these 
pacific. coast factories alone 300,000 persons. were working. 
in 1952, and many more are to be engaged in 1953. The 
payroll “for. these specific’ plants is $25 million a week. 
When the year 1953 opened, the major west coast airplane’ 
factories had a backlog of $7,500,000,000. After, the de- 
cision to stretch out deliveries, it is estimated that the 
aircraft manufacturers will be busy on a similar scale until, 
at least 1960. It is estimated that in 1952 12,600 new 
planes were manufactured ‘in all plants in the United States, 
of which about 9,000 were for defense purposes. This is 
almost double the production for 1951. Both the Boeing 
and the Lockheed Aircraft Companies are spending huge 
sums to produce ‘sample’ jet’ planes. 

Domestic carriers estimate that they carried 26,190,000 
passengers in 1952, i.e. 15.7% more than in 1951. They 
flew 12,257,000, 000 passenger miles, an increase of 16%; 
they carried 70,232,000 ton miles of mail and 287,775,000 
ton-miles of goods. 15 aircraft concerns all over America 
report that their sales in 1952 aggregated $4,300,000,000 
and their profits more than $90 million. Current production 
averages 1,000 to 1,100 military planes. per mensem. As 
regards the internal aviation, companies these continue well 
and promising for the future.” American airlines are rapid- 
ly gaining in popularity, clainiing distinctly’ improving ‘safety 
to life and limb. Though thése’ facts are known, aviation 
stocks have during the past year been poor ‘performers. | This 
may be: due to their conservative dividend policies; and this 


in turn might be ascribed to extra-cautious accounting. 


Eastern Airlines, for instance, insists in writing off within 4 
years all -costs. of its. airplanes. ° Their time also will come..: 
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Aluminum: 
States for 1952 should total about 935,000 tons which 
quantity represents an increase of 12% over 1961. Large 
as the production is, it is still considerably short of actual 
demand, for the consumption of aluminum in this country is 
continuing to grow. The 1952 production would have been 
50,000 larger, -had it not been for the prolonged water 
shortage in thé Northwest. Expansion of ‘the ‘luminuni 
industry is making rapid strides, so that 1953 will be able 
to at least mitigate the hunger of the defense and private, 
industries, The largest aluminum concern ALCOA, is spend- 
ing more than $300,000,000 as its share to carry out the 
program. | 


Items of Interest 


According to figures supplied by the 
Exchange Commission, the post-war expansion of American 
industries was, in billions of dollars, as follows: 


Average 
1946/60 1951: 1952 (estimated) 
Manufacturing _ .......... $7.8 $11.1 $12.4 
Railroads .......... 1.0 1.5 1.4 
Public Utilities -........... 2.2 3.8 | 4.0. 
Commercial & others .. 6.5 7.5 6.8 
Total E08. 9263 . $26.9 


After an absence of 18 months, Dr. Arthur Young, 


formerly financial advisor to the Chinese Government, re- 
turned to San Marino (near Los Angeles) from a special 
mission to Saudi Arabia. Dr, Young was head of a financial 
mission sent by the American Government to Saudi Arabia 
for the purpose of organizing a state bank, introducing 
reforms in the budget’ and stabilizing currency.. He 
states that the Saudi Arabian Government was specially 
responsive to.the recommendations of the financial] mission. 
Due to the rich oil deposits which are being developed by 
the Arabian-American Oil Co. (ARAMCO), prospects for 
the development of the country are excellent. The cur- 
rency is based upon the silver riyal, worth about 27 cents; 


the government bank also issued a gold coin of 40 riyals, 
but—strange as this might sound—is forbidden to issue © 
paper money. The bank also is not permitted to earn 


money through granting loans against interest, a line which 
is contrary to Islamic law. 


The president. .of the Philco Corporation made the 


following predictions for : 1953: At least 6,500,000 TV sets 
will be manufactured during the year, about 500,000 more 
than were sold in 1952. Further, 8 million radios will be 
turned out as compared with 7 million in 1952. Installa- 
tion of room air-conditioners in 1953 will reach a new high, 
namely approximately 450,000, against 325,000 units in 
1952. In the latter year Philco’s sales aggregated the new 
record high of $350 million. 

Spurred by renewed pressure from customers, most 
major steel mills, according to the weekly ‘‘Iron Age”, will 
pay double-wages to keep blast furnaces, coke ovens and 
principal rolling mills open during the Christmas holidays. 
A fresh wave of purchasing” éfithusiasm brought -the steel 
market to the boiling point, showing that business optimism 
now is higher than it had been for several months. _ 

On December 24, directors of the Chase National Bank 
of New York authorized the transfer of $30 million from 
undivided profits to the surplus account. This move in- 
creases the sum which the bank is permitted to lend out 
to a single borrower. This decision will increase surplus to 
$219 million and combined surplus and capital to $330 million. 

Net income for the year ended October 31 of Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co, (Akron) was $43,081,717, equal to 


The aluminum output within. the: United — 


Securities and 
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$10. 89° a common’ share, ‘compared with $48,398,950, or 


$12.26 a share, for the precéding year. 
sales aggregated $965,364,000. 
Warner Bros. Pictures showed a profit for the business 


Last fiscal year’s 


year ended August 31, 1953, of $7,229,000, equal to $1.46 


a share, against $9, 427 ,000 for the previous year ($1.67 a 
common share). Film rentals in the latest term brought in 
$112,422,000, 
months period. 


In a recent issue of “United Business Service” Paul 


Talbot relates that insurance rates for automobile liability 
have been raised 18% in Massachusetts, where such insurance 
is compulsory. Due to the ever-growing number of ac- 
cidents claims grew larger and larger. 
compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance, deaths caused 


by motor ear accidents in the first 9 months of this year 


resulted in the payment of $53 miHions to the families of 


policy holders. The report. goes on to say that the toll is 


equivalent, currently, to the combined death toll from in- 
fluenza, ulcers, appendicitis, homicides, polio, children’s con- 
tagioys | diseases, and war deaths. And the saddest part is 
that most of the autemobile.accidents are preventable. 

After the new Fairless Plant (U.S. Steel Corporation) 
was opened in mid-December it was stated that through its 
operations this country’s steel output would be increased 
annually by 1,800,000 tons. The new plant is situated in 
Morrisville (Pa) and took two years to build, costing 450 
million dollars. About 10,000 workers were engaged in the 
plant’s construction, while 4,000 contracting firms were 
supplying the needed material. The new factory site com- 
prises 3,900 acres and has been supplied with 20 miles of 
roads and 75 miles of railway truck. 

The recent sharp decline in the wholesale prices of 
butter on the Chicago Produce Exchange by 10 cents a 
pound is ascribed, to a number of factors, as: (a) the ex- 


tendéd use of oleomargarine, the price of which approximates | 


30 cents a pound against 67 cents for butter; (b) large 


imports of dried milk (over 30 million pounds for 1952), 


which product is crowding out fresh milk in the manufactur- 


_ Ing of ice cream, so that mere milk has to be employed for 
turning out fresh butter in America; (c) due to scientific 


cattle feeding much more milk is’ nowadays being produced 
in this country. As usual in such cases, Government is 


coming to the rescue and is likely to be called upon to 


buy up and store about 30 million pounds of fresh butter 
during January and February. 

The increase in America’s population currently is 1.7% 
per annum, i.e. 2.7 million. On the other hand, the tech- 


- nological increase now is. estimated at 3% and_is gaining 


impetus in view of the stupendous sums invested for ex- 
tensions and research. 

There were voices heard, fearing that steel shares have 
seen their heydays. The 54-day strike of mid-1952 has 
hurt most companies, but basically the industry is as sound 
as can be. Republic Steel Corporation, for instance, has 
paid in 1952 as much as $4 per share in dividends and 
extras, working out a yield of over 9%. But the great 


strength of most steel concerns is that steel shares are 


valuing ingot capacity at $50 a ton as against replacement 
costs of $250 per ton. Even if steel companies will be 
reducing capacity from the present 105% to say 80% on an 
average, they will be able to not only make endg meet, but 
adhere to their customary dividend declarations. | 

Du Pont has had to wait for 7 years for obtaining 
a settlement of its world war II tax liabilities. Under the 


excess profit tax statute concerns, which could show that 


during the base period 1936/39 certain assets had not reach- 
ed their normal earning power, were entitled to obtain ad- 
justments in their favor. In the case of the du Pont Co. 
such refunds aggregate about $29 million. A fine Christmas 


against $116, 909,000 in the 12 


According to figures. 


‘ . 
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ECONOMIC. SURVEY OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
_ CONDITIONS OF JAPAN | 


PART Ill 


“By a Japanese Team 


TEXTILES 
Cotton-Spinning 


The cotton yarn the first half of 1952 
(January-June), despite measures put in force after March 


for cutting operations, reached 365,835,000 pounds or an 


increase of 31,437,000 pounds over last. year’s output 
during the same period: Exports of cotton cloth during 
this period were 458,473,000 yards or a drop of 145,227,000 
yards from last year’s exports during the same period 
and those of cotton yarn were 21,205,000 pounds. or an 
increase of 6,081,000 pounds. As is seen below, exports 


of -cotton cloth dropped acne Ane. are on a downward ; 
month after month. 7 


f Export of Cotten Yarn and Cloth during the First 
Half of 1952 and 1951 ~~: 
1952 1 9 5 1 iF 
Cotton Cloth Cotton Yarn Cotton Cloth Cotton Yarn 

85,197 2,921 75,869 1,769 

Februery  ........ 93,038 6,340 70,692 3,001 

16,366 5,252 114,616 3.244 

65,405 2,995 100,722 2,511 

am 13,350 2,083 130,718 2,748 

64,939 1,614 111,083 1,851 
458,473 21,205 603,700 15,124 


Note: Figures “for.-Cotton Cloth are in 1,000 yds ; 
‘those for Cotton Yarn in 1,000 Ibs;. 


Though the exports were dull, oi capacities 
were steadily’ expanding. and, as. of June this year, there 


. were 6,949,338 spindles in ‘total (114 spinning companies 
” eombined)- compared with 5,054,610 (64 spinning companies 


combined) as of June last year:~’A general dull .state in 
the textile industry was a phenomenon seen not only in 
Japan but also in other parts of the world. In April, the 
price of yarn was 23% lower than that prevailing at the 
beginning of this year. (This comparison was made with 
regard to the prices of 20’s pure cotton yarn). This duil 
state in exports of cotton yarn and cloth continued since 
May, but due to a rising domestic demand with the ap- 
proach of summer as well as to the effect of operational 
cut, the prices became somewhat steady. 

Operations in the spinning industry in this country 


had. often been cut down before the war, but the so-called 


40% operational cut enforced since ‘March this year was 
the. first of its kind ever contemplated in post-war Japan. 
The reasons for such a step were to give stability to prices 
of fibers during the period of depression which had set in 
the textile industry, and to stave off confusion. The cir- 
cumstances. surrounding operations! cut can be stated as 
follows. 


There were 6,496,000 spindles in total at the end ‘of 


' 1951, andthe actual output reached 172,200 bales (400 Ibs 


per bale) in December, 177,600 bales in January and 
171,189 bales in February this year. But a very pessimistic 
view prevailed in the textile market about its future out- 
look. Moreover, there was a heavy stoekpile of textile 
products, almost equal in amount to two months’ . output. 
The amount of total monthly demand at that time, for 
domestic consumption and exports, was estimated at between 
140,000 and 150,000 bales. So, it was certain that con- 
tinuing production at the same rate would only result in 
piling up more and more uncleared stocks. 

. Such being the situation, considering that the produc- 
tion capacity of installed spindles was estimated at 250,000 


Beles per. month tes are fully the ceiling 


of total production was determined at 60 percent of this 
capacity, i.e., 150,000 bales per month. Then, they are 
allocated to each company, taking into account its average 
output of the past several months. 

Such measures invited lots of complaints and criticism, 
but it came into force in the form of an administrative 
measure of. the Government accompanying provisions of 
penalty against those who produced beyond the limits. 

Thus, the output was pegged down to 141,296 bales in 
March; 144, 856 bales in April; 135,000 bales in May; and 
144,625 bales in June. Because of such curtailed operation, 
the price of textile products did not fluctuate so much after 
April, but went up slightly. The cotton textile market con- 
ditions in future may be influenced by the crop of American © 
cotton or by world political developments but, on the whole, 


- the spinning circles must have learned a good lesson from 


the enforcement of operational cut. Of recent years, the 
wage level of workers in the spinning industry had been 
higher than that in other industries so that it is now im- 
possible to regard the low wage level as an advantage of 
the Japanese spinning industry in its competition with other 
countries. It is true that, as compared with the United 
States or England, Japan still enjoys low wages. Yet, it 
is unthinkable that Japan alone will be able to remain intact 
by large price fluctuations. 

Therefore, new techniques are now being adopted among 
leading. spinning companies—removal of loss through moder- 
nization of factories and production processes, and develop- 
ment of new markets and direct contact with consumers 
through creation of new products, 

To cite a few examples, the Kureha Spinning Co., Ltd. 
has established “modern windowless factories with air con- 
ditioning and artificial lighting,” the first of its kind ever 
made in this country. This seems to be nothing new in the 
United States. But there has been no factory in Japan 
with automatic temperature adjustment apparatus which 
can shut out outside air completely, 

The Kanegafuchi Spinning Company has brought in 
from the United States the so-called “J Box” system bv 
means of which they have succeeded in saving almost ideally 


labor, time and floor space. This is viewed as a wonderful 


revolution by the spinning~ cireles in this country where 
they have in the past depended solely upon experience in 
processing cloth. 

The Toyo Siinhing Company has recently imported 
from Cluett Peabody & Co. machines for sanforised process, 
by means of which they have succeeded in producing cotton 
goods which won’t shrink more than one percent. Shirts 
processed in this way are looked upon with great expectations. 
Again, the Daiwa Spinning Company and its sub-contractors 
have introduced this summer in some large cities a new 
fashion, known as “Ever-glaze,”’ the patent of J. Bancroft 
and Sons Company of America, | 

‘Besides, many companies have adopted and installed 
leawei and flourescent lamps, for rationalization of manu- 
facturing processes and elevation of the quality of products. 
Efforts are also being made to improve working circum- | 
stances, living conditions in dormitories, the fitness of 
workers, physically and culturally. The Cotton Conference 
is scheduled to be held in London this coming Autumn, 
at which representatives of the spinning industry in many 
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countries will diséuss about various matters concerning spin-. 


ning. It is hoped that the participating nations will try to 
understand and respect each other’s actual condition in an at- 
tempt to avoid unnecessary competition and bring forth — 
results of mutual existence and cooperation. 


Artificial Fibers 


The world’s total output of artificial oust for 1951, 


according : to ‘the Textile Organon, reached 2;119,400,000 
Ibs in rayon arid 1,838,070,000 Ibs in staple fiber. Of course, 
the United ‘States led ‘other nations in the production of 
artificial ‘fibers; with an output of 958,175,000 Ibs in rayon 


or 45.2% of the total output of the world, and of 335,975,000 


lbs in staple fiber or 18.3% of the latter. 


ge this country, the total output for 1951 was 137,935,- 
000 Ibs in rayon or 6.5% of the world output and 230,825,000 
lbs in staple fiber or 12.6% of the latter. Japan ranked 
fourth in ‘the world in the production of rayon, with America, 
England and Italy ranking first; second and third respective- 
ly. Japan’s output of staple fiber was the third, next to 
America’ and West Germany. The output of rayon and 
staple fiber’ for the first half of 1952 was not much more 
than last year’ s output during the same period, as shown 
in the ‘table’ below, due to a general dullness prevailing 
in the textile market especially of cotton textile. The out- 
put of rayon averaged between 10,700,000 lbs and 11,500,000 
ibs per month, and ‘that of stable fiber averaged between 
18,500,000 lbs and 20, 500,000 lbs, generally showing an 
upward ‘eurve. 


mie” some of the latest tendencies in the Japanese arti- 
ficial fiber industry, we can point out acetification of viscose 
staple fiber, simplification of processes and improvement of 
quality by means of direct spinning machines, and marked 
elevation of dying and processing techniques. Acetification 
of staple fiber is being experimented by the Toho Rayon 
Co., Ltd. and the Teikoku Jinzo-Kenshi Ltd. There is some 
difference in the technique and method of acetification em- 
ployed by the two companies, but, in both cases, viscose 
staple fiber, after turning into a state of fiber, is ‘acetified 
through. further processes. 
use linter pulp or other kinds of pulp which contain high 
alpha cellulose. Nor is it necessary to use large-scale equip- 
ment. ‘The cost of production is lower than that of acetate 
staple fiber produced in this country now. It is expected 
that there will be a greater demand in future for acetate 
staple fiber processed through this new method. 


Direct spinning machines now being used on a limited 


scale by the Toho Rayon Company look like those of the 
Saco Lowell’s make in America. The result of experiments 
shows that the products spun with the new Toho Rayon 
machines are better. . It is said that, as compared with those 
spinning machines in use until now, the new ones will save 


personnel expenses, power expenses, cost of wear and tear 


and other indirect ‘expenses—all this comes to save 36% of 
processing cost. In addition, they can also save 46% of 
building expenses, and 28% of machinery installation ex- 
penses. Thus, it may safely be said that those new spinning 
machines will ‘mark. a new era in spinning. 


The. quality of artificial fibers in general can be so 
quickly improved that a number of novel products are put 
out one after another. So, it is not easy for manufacturers 
to improve their own .products or make reseafches for 
creation of new products unless they always keep large profit. 
Of recent years the artificial fiber .manufacturers cannot 
make as much profit as before because of the influence of 
world-wide dullness .in the textile industry and are unable 
to develop new fibers. This. is indeed a pity. 


Let us turn to synthetic fibers and look into the pre- 
sent condition. In Japan, ‘most of the synthetic fibers now 


rayon or staple 
fibers, vinylon which comes from the polyvinyl line of pro-. 
- ucts is produced more than any other kind and has the 


Therefore, it is unnecessary to 
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being. “manufactured ae rele 
well-founded artificial ' 
fiber 


*by-products of those 
‘companies **#vhere viscose: 
Of those synthetic 


best quality. This fiber has the best condition from the 


point of materials. That is, the main materials of vinylon. 


are lime stone and coal. Lime stone is found almost every- 
where in this country. If intermediate material (polyvinyl 
alcohol) factories are constructed in places where power Sen. 
be supplied at lower cost, that would be mitch better. - 


Some of the principal ‘synthetic fibefs of the polyvinyl 
line now being produced in_ this country have’ such’ nanies. 
as “Kuremona” or “Kurashiki vinylon;” thé ‘product of the 
Kurashiki Rayon Co., Ltd.; “Kaneviyan, “the product of 
the Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Co., Ltd.;"“Vinylan,” ‘the 
product of the Shinko Rayon Co., Ltd; “Myulon, ts fhe! pto- 
duction of the Dai Nippon Cotton Spinning’ ‘Company, and 
others. Of them, the product ‘of the Kurashiki Rayon C6., 
Ltd. is being put ‘out on the largest scale ‘and best’ known to 
consumers. This company: has succéeded in greatly” im= 
proving the quality of its product _ in the last few years, 
and in cutting down its price through mass production. 
Constant efforts have also been made for improvement of 
dying techniques. These efforts have now enabled the 


company to develop widely the field of clothing. 


Synthetic -fibers of the polyamide line are produced 
chiefly by the Toyo Rayon, and known as “Amylan” or “Toys 
Nylon.” Amylan was first used for. filter-cloth, tire-cords, 
fishing nets, fishing-lines, racket guts, etc., but finer Aber: of 
amylan is being used for stockings and clothes as well. : 


Besides, another fiber called “saran,’’ which. is also 
the polyvinylidene line, iss produced through the tie-up of 
the Kureha Chemical Industry Co., Ltd. and the Kureha 
Spinning Co., Ltd. This is. sold under the name “‘Kurehalon.’” 
This fiber is strong against chemicals and friction; it is 
also insulated, water-and heat-proof. It is thus very much 
used for manufacturing filter-cloth and fishing rope. More- 
over, through the tie-up of the Dow Chemical Company of 
America and the Asahi Chemical Industry, Ltd., the Asahi- — 
Dow Company was recently established and. is going to 
manufacture another new synthetic fiber of the polyvinyl- 
idene line. That such remarkable growth of synthetic fibers. 
does not by any means oppress the growth of viscose fibers 
can be well seen from actual instances in the United States: 
In the case of Japan, it is much desired that vinylon which 
has the advantage of accessibility of materials be further 


improved :in quality and obtained by sarap public at mower: 
cost, 


of Rayon and Staple Fiber 
1,000 Ibs} 


(January—-June, 1952) (Unit: 

Jan. Feb. March Apr. May June .- Total. 
Rayon yarn 10,730 10,852 11,164 10,827 11,071 11,524 . 66,168 
Viendie 9,273 9,350 9,612 9,548 9,694 10,253 57,725 
Reinforced rayon .. 672 743 751 485 578 E51. 3,780 
Demers. 790. 790 789 711 4,607 
Staple 18,471 19,690 18,428 18,643 18,860 20,502 114,589 
Vides 18,127 .19,242 18,015 18,319 18,618 20,287 112,603 
Acetate 1,987 


344 448 408 825 247 215 | 


Note : Fractions are rounded off. 


Silk and Silk 


In 1932, when the silk output was pei high, of the 
total output ‘of 693,169 bales (132 lbs per bale), 513,402 
bales were shipped to the United States. This was 82:2% 
of the total exports of 624,431 bales for that year. From 
this it may be said that. the Japanese silk-reeling industry 

: 


| 

| 

| 
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has developed, depending chiefly on exports, especially those : 


to the United States. But the exports to America began 
to drop from 1940 and were nil during the war. Mean- 
while, nylon came out in the United States to replace silk 
so that it became no longer necessary silk for stockings. 
With it disappeared the possibility that silk would once 
again enjoy its pre-war glorious position as the queen of 
exports. However, as- shown below, the output of silk 
went up since 1947, and especially noteworthy is the fact 
that doupion silk which was scarcely shipped abroad before 
the war is being exported considerably now. 


From the table shown below, it may be concluded that 
the drop in silk exports after the end of the war does not 
mean the loss of its charm as a natural fiber before the 
superiority of artificial fibers. Rather, this may be inter- 
preted that the price of silk has risen far beyond reach of 
the general public. 
artificial fibers, and once the price of silk is stabilized, there 
4s enough possibility of its finding new fields of consumption 
as underwear and other clothes, even if there is no more 
demand for silk stockings. Moreover, silk is very easy to 
dye, and there is no fear that it cannot keep soit with 
other artificial fibers in fashion, 


Export of Silk after 1947 


- (Unit: 132 Ibs per bale) 
Year and Exports Exports of 
Month Output Exports to U.S. doupion silk 

144,315 80,032 45,413 1,144 
175,375 48,663 14,065 1,737 
176,993 94,621 47,269 9,091 
13,407 4,542 3,230 960 
March ....:. 4,704 1,211 720 

18,375 5,808 1,955 1,400 

wk 16,206 4,122 1,232 1,285 

16,003 3,235 766 1,030 
102,874 25,941 10,148 6,320 


Silk goods .have a milder touch than 


Figures for Output, Exports ana. to U.S. 


include those of 
doupion silk. 


In the past, eect the price of silk fluctuated so 
sharply that it came to be regarded as an article of a 
speculative nature. Therefore, silk could not enjoy real 
demand directly related to consumption. But it is now 
viewed that there will be no more serious fluctuations 
which would bring loss to textile manufacturers or con- 
sumers, because the price stabilization measure taken by 
the Government last spring has succeeded in compressing 
the width of price fluctuations... Thus, it is likely that 
those who appreciate and love the soft touch of silk will 
increase gradually in future. 


It seems there exists the aaaalan abroad that the 


controlled prices of silk still leave much room for fluctuation 
and that they have been determined, taking into considera- 
- tion only producer’s interest. But it should be understood 
that 74% of the price of silk goes to its raw material, 
<ocoons, the ratio of processing expenses being very small. 
Moreover, cocoons are raised by minor farmers with great 
care and effort. The prices of cocoons are not much higher 
than those of other agricultural products. So, any drop 
in them would easily push sericultural farmers into other 
fields of production. Such being the case, it is not easy 
_ to bring the prices of silk far down within’ easy reach of 

general consumers. Nor would ‘iit be pousttite to bring down 
the cost through mass production. 


| At present, however, cocoons are being raised increas- 
ingly, while the rationalization of the silk-reeling industry 
is well under way. To show an instance, the Katakura In- 
dustry Co. Ltd., the largest silk reeler in Japan, has suc- 
ceeded in inventing epoch-making reeling machines. Silk 


computed upon mule basis. 
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fiber spun with these machines is liked very much by the 
general public. This machine is called K8 automatic reeling 
machine, whose special feature is to be able to supply cocoons 
automatically so that the quality of fiber is standardized. 
It can also save women workers engaged in the supply of 
cocoons, with the result that the productivity per capita 
increases by 250%. 


Thus, the silk reeling industry which formerly depended 
upon the accurate eyes and hands of female workers to pro- 
duce fiber of equal quality is going to enter into a new stage 
where silk of even and better quality can be produced more | 
efficiently and autometically by use of most delicate ma- 


chines. This is indeed a great progress in our silk reeling 


industry. Silk will not lose its charm. It is hoped that 
more people in the world will come to know and consume 
silk. For that purpose, it will become necessary to give 
wider publicity to silk as well as to make preparations so 
as to supply silk at more stabilized prices. 


Wood Manufacturing 


Viewed from the point of consumption of iicduete, 
Japan’s wool manufacturing industry can be classified as 
an industry for domestic consumption. This contrasts with 
other textile industries such as cotton-spinning and _ silk- 
reeling which depend considerably upon overseas demand. 
As regards wool, Japan must — the entire amount of 
her consumption. 


A breakdown of Japan’s total exports of woollen and 
worsted products for 1951 shows that yarn accounts for 
only 0.95 percent of total output and fabrics for 1.73 per- 
cent. The average of the 1934-36 figures was 17.6 percent 
for yarn and fabrics combined. These represent that the 
wool manufacturing industry of Japan as export industry 
rates lowest in the list. A summary of equipment and out- 
put of this industry is given as follows in comparison with | 
those in piewar peak years. The worsted spinning, from 
the point of ‘equipment, saw its most thriving business in 
1939-40 with the number of spindles totalling 1,628,554 
During World War II this 
decreased to nearly one fourth, but the industry has al- 
ready resumed 1,026,325 spindles as of May, 1952. This 
figure accounts for 63 percent of the prewar peak, but 
the number of spindles now in operation averages about 
770,000. Woollen cards now number 1,173 units, already 
topping the prewar peak of 950, thanks to rapid postwar 
rehabilitation. The prewar total of woollen and worsted 
yarn output for the period 1933 to 1937 averaged ap- 
proximately 136,000,000 lbs. This compares with 73,350,000 
lbs. for 1950 and 112,140,000 for 1951. As postwar pro- 
ducts contain lots of mixtures, a simple comparison would 
fail to demonstrate the degree of rehabilitation. Quantita- 
tively, however, the output of yarn, at any rate, has re- 
covered by nearly 80 percent. The output of all wool 
fabrics stood at 41 percent against 59 percent for mixed 
fabrics in May last year, while the percentage of all wool 
products increased to 85 percent ofthe total for the first 
half of this year. This means :that a rapid improvement in 
quality is proceeding as well as in quantity. 


Same can be said’ of wool import. Viewed statistically, 
1937 was the peak year with imports of greasy wool amount- 
ing to. 889,634 in terms of Australian bales. For a few 
postwar years, civilian free purchase did not proceed smooth- 
ly due to a shortage of foreign currency holdings and 
bottleneck in exchange operation. Since 1950 when im- 
ports were transferred from the Government to civilian 
hands, the amount of purchase has shown a steady increase. 
Unlike in prewar days, wool spinning mills at present rely 
upon import traders for purchase of wool with foreign cur- 
rency allocated by the Government. Leading among those 
importers are Kanematsu and lida who are none but in- 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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denters. Except for special cases, free purchases by im- 
porters at present are almost suspended. They have no 
overseas branches or sub-branches as yet in the capacity 
of wool buyers: 
wool importers association reported that imports of wool 
for the period April, 1951 to March, 1952 have amounted 
to 421,000 lbs in terms of Australian bale, while a Govern- 
ment announcement revealed the imports of 419,000 in 
terms of running bale had been recorded for 1951 (January 
to December). These figures, either way, represent about 
half of the imports in a peak year. It is certain, however, 
that in qualitative analysis merino wool imports have mark- 
edly increased in contrast with short fiber which is showing 
a gradual decrease in imports. Fluctuation of prices follow- 
ing the Korean outbreak was really a striking affair, of which 
wool was a good example. There have later been reports 
of operation cuts at Lancashire mills and overall shrinkage 
in the United States civil demands caused by a big-scale 
price fall and a temporary recession of world trade. How- 
ever reverse is the case with Japan. Production has picked 
up, with general business and demands remaining brisk as 
yet. The reported big reduction in wool prices is undoubt- 
edly welcome news to Japan as demands for products are 
expected to increase without fail. 


Turning next to deliveries to US army of wool pro- 
ducts connected with the Korean hostilities, they include, 
for the most part, those items required for rehabilitation 
and relief, amounting to $7,742,000 for the period from 
the outbreak down to June, this‘year. Most of them were 
blankets, the rest being low-grade woollen fabrics. 


At present, leading textile goods exporting countries 
are staging a fairly furious competition everywhere in the 
international market. 


Among them, Britain is most nervous over the deve- 
lopment of Japanese textile goods. She is especially fussy 
about Japanese cotton products, while attaching little im- 
portance to Japanese wool products, which as above stated, 
show a negligible percentage in the list of Japanese ex- 
ports. However, first-class Japanese worsted products are 
now finding a good sale, as they recently have been greatly 
improved in quality. In Japan, only very few curiosity- 
seekers buy superior. British-made cloth whose retail price 
per metre is equivalent to that of a suit of first-rate 
Japanese worsted cloth. 3 


ENGINEERING 
Machine Tools 


Reflecting a boom in machinery production brought 
about by the Korean War, Japan’s machine tool industry 
last year appeared to have finally reeovered from a long 
spell of its postwar depression. 


Particularly since last September, Japan had been 
swamped with an influx of bulk inquiries for machine tools 
from the United States and Great Britain who were pressed 
up for short supply of the products under enforcement of 
their rearmament programmes. Among Japanese machine 
tool manufacturers, there were many who entertained an 
optimistic view that these bulk inquiries would immediately 
result in big exports and bring them prosperity after a long 
interval. 


With the visit to Japan of a machine tool investigation 
group in February, this year, sent by the U.S. National 
Defence Department, industry circles of this country pinned 
the greatest expectation on the visiting team. No purchase, 
however, was realized as the investigation group was pes- 
simistic over the outlook of this Japanese industry. Thus, 
the manufacturers were baffled in their ,expectation with 
possibilities of the industry’s complete récovery remaining 
still slim, depending on future developments. 


they only purchase through agents. The 


- upward swing for a definite period in future. 
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It is unquestionably difficult to export a _ large 
volume of Japanese machine tools which, to some 
extent, are wanting in operating capacity. And it is 
especially so in these days when the international military 
expansion is slackening its pace. It is, however, true that 
Japanese machine tools, though very slowly, are now rising 
in the estimation of foreign countries as accounted for by 
the following facts. 


Inquiries are still continuing to come in from American — 


and British traders with contracts, though numbering only 
a few, actually concluded among Japanese exporters and 
American importers. Exports to Southeast Asia are showing 


a gradual upswing. 


As things now stand, domestic demand, needless to say, 
is a major factor to influence the machine tool industry now 
that various administrative measures have been taken in 
aid of the industry since last year. Those measures are: 


(1) Aid given by manipulating import duties in such 2 
way that high tariffs will be levied on machines pro- 
ducible at home, whereas those imports indispensable 
to the modernization of facilities will be subjected to 
reduction or remission of taxes. 


(2) To subsidize for trial manufacturing, 


(3) Grant given to the import of machine tools especially 
effective to technical improvement. : 


(4) Enforcement of a special measure law on taxation and 
a law promoting industrial rationalization. 
provide that generous treatment is given in taxatior 
for a definite period in case of a purchase by the 
industry of machines contributing to the moderniza- 
tion of equipment). 


The development of this industry now being attélerated 
by implementation of such aid measures is lending further 
impetus to the general improvement of plant facilities of 
various related industries as mentioned below. 


(1) Electric machinery manufacturers are endeavouring 

- to renew their machine tools, taking advantage of their 

recent move for increased demand of equipment for 
power resources development, _ 


(2) The iron and steel industry is seeking to increase the 


efficiency of roll Ait machines in order to renew 
rolls. | 


With these factors Sine together, it is considered 
that domestic demands for machine tools would show an. 
Despite such 
an upswing, though gradual and irregular, in the output and 
proceeds of machine tools obtained for the past one year, 
the industry, as a matter of fact, so far has not witnessed 


any clear manifestation of those factors. This accounts. 


for the fact that the production for the past one year was. 
only 3.2 percent of 140,000 tons registered for 1943 which 
was the peak year for Japan’s machine tool production. 
This comparison may not be proper, as the above produc- 
tion figure was obtained in the midst of the Pacific War. 


Last year’s output, nevertheless, stood at a mere 30: 
percent. against the installed production capacity of 15,009 
tons (annual) which remained since the machine tool manu-. 
facturers have shifted to other industries as much as possible. 
(This output nearly equals that of 1949, the year prior to 
the implementation of Minister J. M. Dodge’ s deflationary 
policy which gave a heavy blow to this industry). 


Another 70 percent of production capacity stands, so to. 
speak, for a surplus capacity in the light of the current. 
industrial potentiality of Japan. This would remain un- 
operated, unless a large-scale. munition industry revives or- 
an export market is developed. 


Some manufacturers count the munitions industry as a. 
new market for machine tools in anticipation of the future 
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possibility of Japan’s rearmament and of the recent striking ~ 


increase in special procurement demand of the United States 


Army for weapons (notably complete units). These, how- 


ever, are not only indefinite factors, but it is doubtful 


whether the arms industry, if revived, can develop on a 
large scale. (Such is not desirable for Japan’ s economy). 
Accordingly, the arms industry would exercise little influence 


- upon the nation’s machine tool industry in the near future. 


As things now stand, Japan should rather make an effort 
to strengthen further-the self-supporting capacity of her 
machine tool industry through advanced technique, as well 


as to develop stable markets all over the world, especially 


underdeveloped areas in Asia. 


| Electrical Engineering 


Heavy-Current Electric Machinery. 


(a) ‘Generators 


The progress of power resources development program 
in our country has caused a boom in the heavy-current 
electric machinery industry, especially in the manufacturing 
of generators. The annual production capacity of genera- 
tor manufacturers is estimated to be 1,200,000 KVA in 
water wheel generators and 800,000 KVA in thermal power 
generators making a total of 2,000,000 KVA. Only three 
manufacturers can now produce large capacity generators, 
each being able to produce generators with a maximum 
capacity of 100,000 KVA, 70,000 KVA and 50,000 KVA, 
respectively. However, two minor manufacturers among 
them are now constructing new plants in order to produce 
generators with a maximum capacity of 100,000 KVA and 
two other companies are constructing new plants to produce 
generators of 50,000 KVA capacity. Consequently, sufficient 
numbers of generators for the development of power re- 
sources can be produced by our domestic manufacturers. 
It is, however, necessary to introduce advanced techniques 
from foreign manufacturers to produce generators with 
greater capacities, 


The total capacity of the generators produced from 
January to May this year was 350,000 KVA. This was a 
great increase over the previous year. By the end of June 
backlogs of major manufacturers totalled 1,600,000 KVA 
in capacity. The export of power plants is inactive now, 
but bright prospect is expected in the future. 


(b) Transformers and Switchboards 


The electric power resources development has re- 
sulted in a gradually increasing demand for transformers 
and switchboards, as well as for generators. The increas- 
ing capacities of generators also necessitated transformers 
of greater capacities. This has already resulted in the 
completion of the largest transformer in Asia with a primer 
voltage of 250,000 volts, (maximum 275, 000 volts) and a 
capacity of 117,000 KVA. 


During the first half of the present year, the average 


monthly output of standard transformers with a capacity 
of less than 200 KVA was about 6,000 with a total capacity 


of 90,000 KVA. The total capacity of the average monthly 


output of larger types of transformers during the same 
period was about 200,000 KVA. In view of the increasing 
orders for transformers with greater capacities, it is now 
expected that this year’s total output of transformers in 
Japan will amount to 3,000,000 KVA in capacity or a 
total value of 7 billion yen. 


With regard to switchboards, the total number pro- 
duced during the first half of 1952 was 14,000, with a 
total wholesale value of 1.9 billion yen. The value of 
those that were sold during this period was 1.7 billion yen. 
Both production and sales have been developing smoothly, 


‘National Police Reserve and for use on ships. 
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(c) Electric Motors 


In Japan, standard size electric motors with a capacity 
of less than 100 h.p, are most commonly used, although a 
considerable number of larger capacity motors are in de- 
mand for operating winches used in coal mines and rolling 
mills. The estimated annual production capacity for stan- 
dard size motors is 480,000 units, but the actual output 
for 1951 was only 276,000 or about 57 percent of capacity. 
Last year, the generally depressed industrial conditions and 
the electric power shortage severely restricted the demand 
for electric motors. . Consequently, stocks were up to 
56,000 at the beginning of the present year. As general 
business conditions have improved recently, however, stocks 
“have now decreased to 42,000. The total output for the 
first half of this year was 125,000. The prospects for the 
near future now appear favorable because the supply of 
electric power is increasing and demands for electric motors 
are coming from various sources, especially the construc- 
tion industry, the engineering industry, and from farmers. 


II. Communication Equipment 


The Japanese communication equipment industry is 
now experiencing a period of relatively brisk activity in 
its radio communication branches and Comparaure dullness 
in its wire communication sections. 


(a) Radio Communication Equipment 


The annual production capacity of radio equipment in 
Japan is 385 radio broadcasting transmitters, 3,400 
radio transmitters, 3,900 radio receivers, 720,000 ordinary 
radio receiving sets, 40,000 other radio communication 
instruments, and 26,000,000 vacuum tubes for receiving 
sets, 


The value of the total output of radio equipment in 
Japan during 1951 was 20.5 billion yen. This is expected to 
increase to 25 or 26 billion yen for 1952. During the 
first five months of this year (from January. through May), 
300,000 ordinary radio sets and 26,000 sets of other types 
of radio equipment were produced in Japan. The output 
of these lines of goods has been gradually increasing. 
The production of ordinary radio sets, for example, is now 
above 70,000 sets a month. 


At the present time, the two big sources of demand 
for radio communication equipment in Japan are _ the 
Although 
the trend of output of ordinary types of radio sets is up- 
ward, the demand for the latter has not increased recently, 
hence the inventories tend to be large. This means 
that the “civilian PRORECRATNG boom’’!) has ended for the 
present. 


Portable radio equipments constitute a large part of 
the radio equipment which is used by the National Police 
Reserve. These portable sets are being made in accordance 
with United States Army standards. Orders amounting to 
a total of nearly two billion yen have been received for 
them. As these portable sets are also being used in other 


-eountries which are receiving aid under the United States 


Mutual Security Program, it is expected that these sets 
will be exported to a number of countries during the 
coming months. 


Increasing orders are also being received for radio sets 
for use on ships, accompany the development of shipbuild-- 
ing program. A set of marine radio apparatus consists 
of eight pieces, the value of which is approximately 19 
million yen. Japan will probably be able to produce her- 


1) Commercial broadcasting was authorized last year for the first 
time since the beginning of broadcasting in Japan. 
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self the radio equipment for the 32 new’ vessels which are 
now under construction in our shipyards. 


It should also be noted that Southeast Asia has recently 
begun to absorb a large part of our exports of radio equip- 
ment. For example, 3,300 standard “handy-talkies” amount- 
ing to about 120 million yen in value have already been 
exported to Indo-China and Japanese manufacturers have 
received an additional order for 2,500 sets. Moreover, India, 
Pakistan, and other countries of Southeast Asia can be 
expected to spend a part of their United States Mutual 
Security Program funds for the importing of goods of these 
types from Japan, 


(b) Television Sets 


The manufacture of television sets is a promising new 
branch of the wireless equipment industry. As television 
broadcasting in Japan is expected to be inaugurated next 
April, eight or nine prominent communication equipment 
manufacturers have concluded arrangements with leading 
television firms abroad in preparation for the production of 
television sets in Japan. They plan to manufacture 4,000 
television sets by the beginning of formal television broad- 
casting in Japan, 24,000 sets by the end of the first year 
after that, 70,000 sets by the end of the second year, and 
200,000 sets by the end of the third year. If this plan 
is actually executed, the price of a television set manu- 
factured in Japan will gradually become lower, dropping 
from 150,000 yen at the beginning of regular television 
broadcasting to 100,000 yen after two years, and to 70,009 
yen at the end of the third year. 


(c) Wire Communication Equipment 7 

In contrast to the radio and television equipment in- 
dustry, the wire communication equipment industry in 
Japan cannot expect a brisk ,market in 1952. The actual 
output of this industry last year amounted to 18 billion 


yen in value. This year it is expected to be about 20 billion 
yen. 


The Japanese wire:-communication equipment industry 
has the capacity to produce nearly 750,000 telephones an- 
nually; but last year it produced only 550,000, amounting 
to a total value of 2.2 billion yen. In the first five months 
of this year, from January through May, the output was 
176,000 telephones. Consequently, our wire communica- 


tion equipment industry is regarded as having a consider- 


able excess of production capacity at the present time. 
This has resulted in a tendency among manufacturers who 
hitherto have produced only wire communication equipment 
to expand their production to include various types of 
wireless equipment. As our wire communication equipment 
industry cannot set up its own production plans because 
the greater part of the demand for telephone sets in 
Japan comes from Government offices, it must extend its 


field of operations in order to be able to fully use its equip- 


ment of which operations are restricted for fear of over- 
production in communication equipment. 


if reconstruction in Korea should bring about a larger 
demand, the market for our wire communication equip- 
ment manufacturers may again become active. 


Diesel Engine 


Manufacture of Diesel engines in Japan was very active 
last year because of increased exports to India and a large 
domestic demand caused by the use of Diesel engines for 
thermal power generation to meet the short supply of elec- 
tric power. Since the beginning of this year, however, the 
exports to India have gradually decreased and are now 
almost nil. But, the future demand outlook is promising. 
More and more Diesel engines will be used in farms as 
farmers have come to realize that Diesel engines are very 
economical compared with kerosene engines, and fishing 


in total value). 


reduced to almost nothing since April. 


year will be considerably smaller. 
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boats with Diesel engines are also increasing. In view 
of these new uses opening to Diesel engines, the manufac- 
turers are making efforts to produce low speed engines smail 
in size and light in weight. 

A total of 12,053 land use Diesel engines were pro- 
duced in Japan from January to April this year. 
(102,000 horsepower in total capacity or 1,498 million 
A declining tendency was evident in 
monthly production, which dropped from 3,500 units in 
January to 2,300 units in April, with an estimate for May 
of no more than 2,500. The same tendency was apparent 
in exports. The actual exports from January to May this 
year were 1,278 units with a total capacity of 9,000 horse- 
power and a total value of 161 million yen. In the first 
quarter this year half of the total exports, or 621 units, 
was made to India, but exports to that country have been 


as India’s import restriction on them continues, we cannot 
expect exports to increase substantially. It is expected, 
however, that South America will replace India as an 
export market in the future. Last year, our total exports 
of land use Diesel engines amounted to 21,390 units, which 
was about 70 percent of the total output of 29,178 units, 
but we must expect that the number of units exported this 
Consequently, a large 
portion of the land use Diesel engines produced this year 
must find their outlet in Japan. This has brought about 
strenuous sales competition among our manufacturers. : 
In the case of marine Diesel engines, the demand is 
expected to increase because of orders of National Maritime 
Police for coast defense vessels and other craft and the 
proposed modernization program for our fishing vessels. 


Rolling Stock 


Showing a somewhat low tone, production of rolling 
stock for the period January to May, 1952 was five 
steam locomotives, 14 electric locomotives, eight diesel loco- 
motives, 198 passenger cars and electric tram cars and 1098 
freight cars of various types. Responsible for such an in- 
active production were export depression and the pendency 
of orders for new cars by the Japanese National Railway. 


Operation at present, however, is maintaining a high 


pace, as orders were placed in June for 200 passenger cars, 
20 electric cars and 2,113 freight cars by the National 
Railway and for a considerable number of tank cars and 
freight cars for Korea by the United States Security 
Force. 

As regards export, contract has recently been made 
for shipment of 30 steam locomotives to Chile. Besides, 
as exports of passenger carriages to Thailand and of electric 
cars to Brazil are promising it is expected that emphasis 
in future will be placed on the production of rolling stock 
for export purposes. 

Recently some few manufacturers have begun to make 
Diesel-electric locomotives by way of experiment. If they 
were completed, Japan will become able to turn out every 
sort of rolling stock now used in foreign countries. — 


Motor-Cars 


Statistics of motor car production for the first half of 
1952 are given below:— 


Gasoline ‘Engine Diesel Engine 


Total 
Smali-size truck 4,475 — 4,475 
Small-size passenger car ...... 2,460 — 2,460 


(Small-size cars include those with an engine-cylinder 
capacity of 1,500cc and downwards and a length of 4.3m, 
a width of 1.6m and a height of 2m and downwards). 


In truck production, 4 ton cars with gasoline engines 
occupied the majority, while the recent increase in the pro- 


Therefore, as long 
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duction of spécial trucks such as dump-cars and trailer trucks 
has occasioned a marked advance of all wheel drive system. i 

Noticeable in bus production is the appearance of big- AND 
size Diesel-cars with 30 to 45 passenger seats. 

Home-made passenger-cars which before the war had 
lagged behind foreign products witnessed a further setback 
in production due to a postwar production ban placed by 
Occupation Forces. The industry, however, has made steady 
development since October, 1949 when the restrictive mea- 
sures were removed. The number of home-made passenger 
cars as of March, 1952 took 41 percent of the national 
total of passenger-cars numbering 50,816. 

Due to increased domestic demand for trucks, buses 
and small-size cars, their exports are still negligible, which i, ae / ame 
actual export results for the first half of 1952 ran to a . 
total of $1,348,000 in value, involving 250 trucks, 57 buses. 
and 5 small-size trucks. Major destinations of these ship- 
ments were Okinawa, Formosa, Thailand and Pakistan. 


TRAVEL 


In recent years, Japan has turned out inonthly 70,000 
to 80,000 complete units of bicycles, and main parts amount- a 
ing to about Y1,400,000,000 ($3,900,000). Though a little 
higher than the prewar (1937) level, the above output is 


still below the 1951 figure, due largely to export recession: SOUTH AF R IC A 
Recent permeation of bicycles into the domestic market is 


and 
another factor contributing to the lag in production. 
In prewar years, 50 percent of the output was diverted : SOUTH AMERICA ¥. Vs 
for export, while in 1951 only 17 percent accounted fox. Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
shipments to foreign countries. This year, the percentage BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


has further dwindled. The biggest reason behind such ex- 
port decline is the suspension since June, 1951, of exports 


To 
to Communist China which amounted to $2, 799, 000 from BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


January to May, or 40 percent of Japan’s total exports last 


and 
year. SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 
Shipbuilding | | Regular Monthly Service 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
As of August 1, 1952, leading Japanese inesiueas: book- To : 
ed on their construction ’ order lists, totalled 53 ships, or West African Destinations 
518,470 gross tons involving unfinished construction work , 
before launching and backlog of orders. 


To 
(Tonnage given in parentheses in GT) SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 
: Domestic order Export vessels Total | Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
32 (222,370) 32 (222,370) TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
Tanker 6 ( 85,600) 15 (210,500). 21 (296,100) 
Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
Total eo ceececs 88 (307,970) 15 (210,500) 53 (518,470) and strongroom compartments available 
Of these, one freighter (7,250GT) and two tankers | To. | 
(24,400GT) will be launched during August with the rest JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
expected to be launched by March, 1953 for freighters and BALI 
by June, 1953 for tankers. ( including ) 
As a result of the development of welding technique Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 
and adoption of block construction system since 1949, the 
process of construction recently has been greatly accelerated. 7 Agents for 
On the average, it takes eight months for a freighter HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


of 10,000 dead-weight tons and 11 months for a super- 
tanker of 20,000 dead-weight tons from the laying of the : mi 
keel plates to completion. * Fifty years Experience of 
Orders for export super-tankers have amounted to 2 wit serve you WELL 
total of 16 ships, or 223,750 dead-weight tons for the period 
January, 1951 to February, 1952. In addition, exports 
of two tankers (one 28,000 D.W. and the other 20,000 
D.W.) for the United States and a tanker of 20,000 D.W. 
for Norway were contracted recently. The nation’s slipways 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


for super-tanker construction now total 25. . Partioulats gladly supplied by 
Main specifications of ocean going vessels recently com- 

pleted are as follows: | ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 
| Qne freighter for a domestic shipping firm: Keel laid . King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


December, 1951, launched May, 1952 and completed August, 


' 

| 
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the same year. 


Diceel engine. 
Lloyd. 


One super-tanaile tie Panama: ‘Keel laid March, 1951, 
launched February, 1952 and completed May, the same year. 
Length 165m, width 21. 5m, depth 12m. 12,300GT or 
18,500D.W. Equipped with a 8,000 hp steam turbine engine. 
Service speed 15 knots. 

Remodelling and repairing works have been increased 
as a result of swollen bottoms. 
marked increase in those works for ‘foreign vessels. 
among orders. recently received are: 


Repairing of: 10 frigates belonging to the United States ; 


N avy. 


Repairing of a warship, 10,000. displacement tons be- | 


longing to the French Far Eastern fleet. 


panies. 


In Japan sf present, there are about 13 dockyards 
which can do the reconstruction re of vessels of more 
than 10,000 tons. 


Industrial Machines 

The production and stock position of industrial ma- 
chinery as broken down by month and description for the 
period January to March this year are given as follows: 


(In tons. Source: The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry). | 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Wind and water Production 1,686 2,091 1,823 
power Machinery Stock 2,287 2,194 2,409 — 
Conveying Production 4,219 4,341 5,150 
Equipment ‘Stock 1,734 1,692 1,772 
Mining Production 3,076 3,230 3,242 
' Machinery Stock | 957 1,197 1,252 . 
Crushers Production 899 1,229 890. 
: Stock 193 212 204 
Construction Production 832 — 919 1,759 | 
Machinery Stock 696 650 560 
Stock 2,972 2,884 2,724 
qulpinent 
Printing Production 783 865 
Machinery 233 223 201 


Affected by recession in all sections of indus- 
tries since the latter half of last year, production of above- 


listed machines during the January-March, 1952, period 


showed a decrease of average 8 percent from the previous | 


period (Oct.-December, 1951), except crushers showing a 


20 percent increase and construction machinery a 6 percent — 
Particularly striking was an increase in stocks. | 


increase. 
The biggest increase was registered by mining machinery 
with 74 percent as against.an average 19 percent increase, 
compared with the previous quarter’s figures. 


Sewing Machines 


The monthly demand and supply of sewing 


machines for the period January to May this year is as 
follows: 


(In units. Figures show the number of heads and complete units) 

Production Delivery Stock * Export 

Domestic Export Total Inquinty 
January 64.525 24.911 39.949 64.860 47.290 83.661 
February 63.622 28.651 34.242 62.893 45.374 47.953 
March 60.771 - 27.200 40.899 68.099 34.245 52.544 
April 68.124 35.751 32.655 68.406 39.720 43.191 
May 63.354 37.197 28.231 65.428 39.115 57 . 609 


Salient in the above list is the fact that while de- © 
liveries to domestic markets are showing a gradual increase, ~ 


export shipments and stocks, as a whole, are on the down- 
ward curve. 


Length 156.2m, width 19.4m, depth 12.5m. 
9,400GT or 11,000D.W. Equipped with a 10, 000 hp Sulzer — 
speed 16.5 knots. Classification- 


’ ginee last year. 


Especially notable is a- 


rent year. 


Such a trend, particularly the stagnancy of | 
export has been inveterated since the latter half of last 


re 
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year. It must be said as a matter of course that this situa-. 
. tion has resulted in voluntary operational cut. on the part 

of sewing machine manufacturers who had applied the bulk 
’ of their products to exports. The export depression, after 


all, is attributed to the general weakness of world markets 
Not a few countries, which are expected 
to be promising markets for Japan-made sewing machines, 
have adopted import restriction or exchange control mea- 
sures to protect their home industries or because of their 
dollar shortages. Notably the United States, the biggest 
market for Japanese sewing machines, has since last year 


Major — been staging a boycott against Japanese sewing machines, 
JO¥ . which now threatens to culminate in a movement for raising 


of tariffs. 
- tion of such a move, the situation does not warrant optimism 


Though chances appear to be slim for realiza- 


over the future of the export of Japanese sewing machines. 
From the above table and description, it can be judged 


» that the recent decline in export has been narrowly made 
a of T2-type tankers of American oil com- | 


up by an increase in domestic deliveries, as accounted for 
by the fact that many manufacturers are now making great 


efforts to sell their products on the domestic market. As, 


however, there is a limit for effective demand in the domestic 
market, it is impossible to hope for rapid expansion of sales 
for the time being. 

Thus, it may be said that this is the year for: the in- 
dustry to be tried after staging a big jump as a hope of 
the nation’s export industry. Coincidentally, it seems that 
there looms signs of the manufacturers’ efforts in develop- 
ing overseas markets bearing fruit with appearance of the 
following favourable factors: for instance, Japanese sewing- 


- machines for the United States used to have been shipped 
mostly to New York for sales to various other markets of 


that country. 


By this fact the position of distributors in the East 
. of the United. States has been very influential and the 


Japanese exporters have experienced various disadvantages 
in point of prices and grading. Recently, however, with 
shipments being hauled direct to the Pacific Coast and 


Southern area of the United States, it seems the mentioned 
- difficulties have been eased considerably with good prospects 


for Japanese sewing machines finding a new market in these 
regions. 

At any rate, it is evident that there still remains 
ample room for, further expansion of sewing machine mar- 
kets in Japan and abroad. And this fact claims to be the 


biggest subject left for this industry to tackle in the cur. 
(Figures given above were furnished by the 


Sewing Machine Industry Association.. They do not include 
the quantity of sewing machines produced by outsiders). 


Cameras 
Among major export industries which a big 


jump after the War, ’the camera industry heads the optical 


instrument industry to take the spotlight for the colossal 
exports it earned as accounted for in, the following list of 
monthly output and sales of cameras for the January-May 


~ period of this year. 


Unit (Quantity. (top col) in pes) 
(Value (2nd col). in ¥1,000)_ 


Produetion Domestic Delivery Export 

February 29,086 14,862 12,816 


heciasks The above figures include interchangeable lenses. Domestic 
deliveries and exports show that of the manufacturers. 
Last year’s monthly output and export averages 


were 
pes. (¥246,431,000) and 12,783 (Y133, ,000)  respec- 
vely 


= 
» 
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Salient in the above table is the fact that exports 
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have declined in April and May though production and ERS 


domestic sales are still on the upward curve. This trend is 
significant all the more because the camera industry went 


on thriving in production and sales, particularly in exports 


after the war. It is uncertain, however, whether the trend 
would be temporary or not unless grasping the future aspect 
of its export activity. 


As reasons for such tendency, industry circles listed 


the following factors: 


(1) Part of Japan-made cameras has had their overseas 


markets infringed by German products as a result of 


_ the recent marked recovery of the German camera 
industry which had lagged behind world rivals long 
after the war. 


(2) There has been foreign buyers’ distaste for Japanese 
cameras because of their inconveniences in repairs 
caused by the Japanese industry’ s neglect of parts 
export. 


These circles, however, said that they had fully pre- 
pared for counter-measures to cope with the above situa- 
tion. Actually, two leading manufacturers recently have 
almost succeeded in building world-wide sales networks. 


While admitting that a thorough materialization of these 
measures in future would enable export expansion to con- 
tinue long, it is not necessarily considered to be an easy 
task to reach that stage in a short space of time. It would 
rather be necessary to review the importance of domestic 
markets which have hitherto been paying little attention. 
(Statistical figures provided by the Camera Section of the 
Optical Precision Instrument Industry Association). 


AGRICULTURE, FOODS AND FISHERIES 
Foods 

As the population has swollen nearly 30 percent over 
the prewar figure, while losing her important food sources 
of Korea and Formosa, Japan must import annually 3,200,- 


000 to 3,500,000 tons of food in spite of the fact that her 
food production has already exceeded the prewar level. 


Last year Japan’s food imports totalled $353,949,000, 
representing 17.3 percent of the total imports. That is 18.7 
percent of total food needed in Japan was imported from 
abroad. Not only does this mean a heavy burden on Japan’s 


international balance of payment, but would pose a serious 


unrest to the acquisition of food in case of emergency. 


The first policy to be considered as a solution of this 
problem is none other but to increase food production 
within the country. The food production increase plan of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry involves an in- 
crease of 2,272,000 tons by 1957 to be achieved by investing 
$950,000,000 of funds including disbursements and loans 
out of the national treasury. 


Granting that this plan has been accomplished, imports 


required would not, after all, be pared down by any more 
than 500,000 tons, for there are many difficulties of popula- 


tion increase and the devastation and transfer to military 


reservations of arable land. It, moreover, is not easy 
at all to secure the above investment at this time when 
expenditures for rearmaments are expected to swell more. 


Japan cannot help importing annually more than 
2,000,000 tons, even if such a project could make good 
progress as previously arranged. Therefore, it is necessary 
for Japan to ensure the future ample imports of foreign 
food at moderate prices, and to do so, extension of the 


_ International Wheat Agreement, as regards wheat, is de- 


sirable. 
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As: for rice, the world-wide enbalante of demand “aa 


supply has compelled Japan to import rice from Southeast 
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Asian countries at unreasonably higher rate than her do- 
mestic quotation. Accordingly, here arises an urgent neces- 
sity of increasing the production of rice in such leading 
rice exporting countries. 


Due to improved agricultural technique and ample ferti- 
lization, Japan has been able to increase her rice yield per 
“tan” "(one tan equals 0.245 acres) by 50 to 60 per- 
cent, during the past half century. At present, Japan’s rice 
yield per “tan” is almost treble that of Southeast Asian 
countries. Furthermore, the difference per “tan” yield 
between Japan and these countries would probably be larger, 
for Japan has done the planting over almost all the land 
available for tillage with no regard to great disadvantages 
that may occur in actual cultivation. If advanced agri- 
cultural technique of Japan be introduced into the f£outh- 
east Asian countries, it would be possible to increase rice 
yield there, contributing to ease the tight demand and supply 
situation of food grains. 


Next we would describe the demand and supply position 
of rice for the current rice year. According to the Govern- 
ment plan on demand and supply it is estimated that it 
would be possible to carry 1,621,000 tons of rice, equivalent 
to about four-month rations into the new rice year starting 
November, this year. As, however, the greater part of new 
rice, amounting to 1,597,000 tons involved in the 1,621,000 


tons, is under transportation and cannot be delivered in 


time for rationing, supply this year would barely be kept 
in balance with demand even if it would be carried through 
as planned. This demand and supply plan will go far basing 
on the following three conditions: 


(1) Delivery of 3,825,000 tons of rice belonging to 
the old rice: year to be completed. 


(2) Import of 1,056,000 tons of foreign rice to be 


completed. 


(3) Early delivery of firstlings amounting to 203,000 
tons to be possible. 


Of these, the delivery target of 3,825,000 tons of rice 
has been attained by 99%, but the other two are considerably 
doubtful. The import of foreign rice for this year is pro- 
gressing comparatively satisfactorily, for imports for the first 
eight months have amounted to 630,000 tons, a 150,000-ton 
increase over the same period of last year. In order to 
achieve the import plan, however, Japan must make further 
efforts to import for the remaining four months another 
150,000 tons more than in the same period of last year. 
Taking into consideration that imports in the latter six 
months of the year are generally sluggish compared with the 
first half year, it would be no easy task to carry through this 
import plan. Meantime, it would also be difficult to expect 
as much increase as 40% of early delivery of firstlings 


over last year unless blessed with favourable conditions, 


inasmuch as early crops are largely influenced by weather 
during September and October. 


While partly damaged by typhoon in some regions 
of Western Japan, the nation’s rice yield, this year, is ex- 
pected to swing a little ahead of a normal yield, if only the 
weather continues .to be favourable. A crop estimate on 
August 7th reveals that 9,450,000 tons of rice would be 
obtained from 7,329,000 acres of cultivated field for rice. 
This is a 405,000 ton increase over last year, ranking middle 
in the yield list covering the seven postwar years. 


As to barley and wheat, it is estimated that 8, 500, 000 
tons would yield from 4,077,000 acres of cultivated field. 
Compared with 1951 which was the peak year since the 
end of war, the above figures represented decreases of 3.7% 
in cultivated field and 4.5% in yield, though registering a 
slight increase against normal yield. Thanks to good har- 
vest of last’ year which resulted in a much carry-over to the 


wheat would go on 
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current year, there will be no unrest in the demand rae 
supply of barley and wheat, provided imports of foreign 
smoothly. As regards imports, 
Japan this year is expected to import 1,700,000 tons of wheat 
and 700,000 tons of barley; both almost the same quantities 
compared with last year’s imports. Of the 1,700,000 


tons of wheat, the import of 500,000 tons has already been 


guaranteed by the International Wheat Conference. As 
good harvest is also reported in America and Canada which 
are major exporters of wheat to Japan, the nation’s import 
plan will be certain to materialize. Thus the long- 
mooted wheat and barley controls were removed in June. | 
This, however, does not mean a general relaxation of ad- 
ministrative restraint for the grains. The Government buys 
domestic wheat and barley without limit at a fixed price in 
compliance with farmers request, while, on the other hand, 
it sells those grains in its possession at a fixed price in com- 
pliance with consumer’s request. This should be called an 
indirect control as it is aimed at a policy of stabilizing wheat 
and barley prices between the two official levels. Besides 
those wheat and barley purchased in the country, the Govern- 
ment controls the whole quantity of imported grains which 
occupy 66% of the goods circulating within Japan 
and are released to the market with a big amount of subsidy 
added to their purchasing prices, Therefore such price 
stabilization policy is considered to be fairly effective. 
Permitting these measures are all right with wheat, but as 
regards barley, we cannot rely perfectly upon the effect 
of market operation by means of government-owned cereals 
because edible foreign products of good-quality are scarce. 
And there is still some uneasiness in this respect. 


f 


Cannery 


It is believed that Japan’s canned goods output last 
year failed to reach the previous year’s figures of 4,840,000 
cases for round cans and 760,000 cases for gallon cans. 
Exports also were 17% less than the previous year with 
1,750,000 cases. Exports to the United Kingdom, Malaya 
and Indonesia showed a considerable increase, whereas those 
to the United States, major destination of the products, 
registered a sharp decline, proving to be largely respon- 
sible for the failure to make up an overall fall-off in the 
nation’s exports. Since the drop in exports to America 
was caused by a sharp decrease of 860,000 cases of canned 
tuna, it can be said that Japan’s depression in canned goods 
export last year is entirely due to the outcome of her exports 
of canned tuna to the United States. 


Japan’s exports of canned tuna to the United States in 
1950 doubled a prewar peak with 1,450,000 cases. As this 
situation was liable to lead to an uncontrolled -sales com- 
petition and put American markets in confusion, a stout 
opposition was raised against imports of Japanese ‘products, 
culminating in the raise of tariff to double the old rate on 
canned tuna in oil imported from this’ country. The re- 
sult was that Japan’s exports of canned tuna in oil last 


year finally nosedived to only one eighth of the previous 
year’s figure. 


Exports of canned tuna in ein, Neues made 2 
spectacular jump of as. much as 50 times the previous year’s 
figure, as American demand partly shifted to this descrip- 
tion for which the old low tariff was: left: intact. However, 
exports of canned tuna, as a whole, registered a big drop 
as mentioned above. .The American trends of import restric- 
tions on Japanese canned tuna later developed to the extent. 
of the presentation by the United States Congress of a bill 
concerning taxation on frozen tuna and lifting of tarif 
on canned goods in brine. Should these trends. materiai- 
ize, Japanese tuna would finally be shut out of American 
markets, with the result that the nation’s bonito and tuna 
fishing would be totally jeopardized. not to mention her tuna 
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canners. Japan then dispatched a mission to the United 
States to sound her views and appeal for withdrawal of the 
bill. Coincidentally, a joint sales company was set up and 
the genus of tuna was designated as an item requiring export 
approval. Strenuous efforts were further continued to pre- 
vent tariff increases. Check prices were instituted along 
with another voluntary measure for export adjustment in 
the shape of restrictions of annual exports to America to 
1,000,000 cases for canned tuna and 12,000 tons for frozen 
tuna. Such efforts were finally attended with good results, 


and chances are now growing big that there would be no- 


increases in United States tariffs at least by the end of 
this year. 


With Sach situation. for a background, Samui’ s 1952 
exports of canned goods—now a focus of public interest— 
have so far been in favourable condition. Monthly exports 
since the beginning of this year consequently have rollea 
ahead of the actual export volume recorded for the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Total exports as of the end 
of May, this year, amounted to 1,070,000 cases, an increase 
of 300,000 cases or approximately 40%. Leading among 
destinations which took increased shipments included the 
United States, Burma, Singapore and Egypt. The United 
States notably stands out in the list, taking°190,000 cases. 
Exports of canned tuna for the period January to May, 
this year, scored a marked increase, reaching 370,000 cases, 
or more than treble the figure for the same period last 
year. Of this, 90% was sent to America. The United States 
has recently been very brisk in inquiring for canned tuna in 

brine because of her short stocks of canned tuna caused 
by increased military requirements and _ scarcity of 
fishes on her market during last year. The active inquiries 
arose from the anticipation of American importers for 
the proposed tariff increase and a possible export adjust- 
ment measure to be taken on the part of Japan. In con- 
sequence, Japan’s export quotations have been levelled 
higher than check prices with exports as of the end of May 
showing a seven-fold increase over the 1951 figure. Mean- 
time, exports of canned goods in oil are slightly increased 
compared with last year’s figure. Other major items which 
witnessed increased exports included mandarin oranges, 
‘boiled sardines and boiled mackerel pikes. 


The albacore fishing which began at the end of May 
has seen the largest catch in more than twenty years result- 
ing in a price fall to one-third of last year’s level. Pro- 
~duction of canned tuna, in consequence, has recently be- 
come so active that the output is reported to have 
run to 750,000 cases. Because of low prices of raw ma- 
terials for canned tuna in brine, there recently appeared 
to be signs of increasing a triangular trade with the United 
States through Canada and Mexico for the export of the 
said item. Consequently check prices hitherto put only on 
shipments to the United States were also applied to all other 
countries. As regards exports to other nations, another 
measure was taken in the shape of demanding a clearance 
permit for the purpose of preventing excessive shipments. 
Canned tuna in oil which it was almost impossible to export 
due to high tariffs has begun to realize on a profitabl2 
basis. Chances are now mounting that nearly 200,000 cases 
out of a 1,000,000-case export mark to the United States 
would soon come to contain canned tuna in oil, 


It is really ironical -that there arose a fear of over- 
production from such big catch which occurred by chance 
in the first year of the voluntary control placed on exports 
to the United States. For all that, it is not to be desired 
that export target to America be raised more but efforts 
should rather be redoubled to expand canned tuna markets 
not only in the United States but also in Europe and in 
Japan herself, 
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Fisheries 


Being unable to expect much of stock-raising for future 
development, Japan cannot but depend on fishes for the 
majority of animal albumin required. Supposing that 
15 grammes of albumin are obtainable from fishes 
against the daily necessary albumin of 20 grammes 
per man, Japan needs a total catch of about 4,800,000 
tons on the assumption that requirements for export, 
fertilizers and feeds would be as much as in prewar and 
that the catches be processed economically to the highest 
degree. 


Japan’s catch of fishes has been gradually recovering . 
since the end of war, and it made a sudden jump last year, 
scoring as much as 3,500,000 tons, or a 18% increase over 
the previous year. This was more than double the figure 
for 1945, the year in which World War II ended, but was 
still 73% of the foregoing 4,800,000 tons, and it needs more 
increase to attain this object. Major factors behind the 
striking increase in catch last year were the speedy generali- 
zation of large-size fishing-boats and the increase of their 
efficiency by the installing of new apparatus as radars and 
electric decoys. Not necessarily is the increased haul attri- 
buted to the increase of marine resources. The worries 
over too many fishing boats operating in limited fishing 
grounds are still continuing. Also in defiance of a general 
demand for increased production, it is expected to diminish 
drastically the number of fishing boats for marine resources 
protection in the Eastern Japan pelagic trawler fishing in 
the wake of a 30% cut in the Western, Japan, 


_ The pelagic fishing is expected to become active now 
that restrictions imposed on the Japanese fishing grounds 
during the occupation have already been removed with her 
independence. - Taking the policy of operating coastwise 
fishing boats at open sea and offshore fishers at deep sea, 
Japan’s marine resources protection policy and management 
improvement would be expected to have a desirable future. 


‘Actually, the monthly catch since the beginning of this 


year has been continuing to increase by wenety 15% against 
the same period of last year. 


As to the fishing of crab-tinning boats in Alaskan 
waters, it had to be abandoned this year as the Japan, U.S. 
and Canadian fisheries agreement was not ready in time 
for their operation. The salmon and trout fishing in 


Aleutian waters, however, saw a good result. The antarctic 


whaling was already revived and a plan is under way to 
obtain a catch of 350 whales. Another project is also 
afoot for bonito and tuna fisheries. It involves the de- 
velopment of new fishing grounds from the south of Hawaii 
Islands far to Solomon and Celebes Islands. And esta- 
blishment of an advanced base on the South Sea Islands 
is also under consideration. Moreover, it became possible 
to expand the operation area in the drag-net fishing of the 
Western Pacific as well as in salmon and trout fishing off 
Hokkaido. Viewed only from the point of operation area, 
Japanese fishing appears to be making striking progress, 
but the net increase in catch for this year as caused thereby 
is estimated at a mere 150,000 tons which is far from 
meeting the aforesaid requirements of the Japanese nation. 
Although Japan regained her independence, no improvement 
has been made in her relationship with Communist China 
and Soviet Russia. Talks on fishing agreement with Korea 
are still in an impasse. In view, accordingly, of the fact 
that there are 175 Japanese fishing boats which have still 
been seized by these countries, salmon and trout fishing 
and drag-net fishing in the Western Pacific would be sub- 
jected to restrictions still in the future. Japan’s pre-war 
catches in the territories or coasts of these countries 
amounted to as.much as 1,300,000 tons. Therefore, it is 
the first demand for Japan to bring back to normalcy her 
relations with these countries. Apart from Korea, it is 
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nevertheless difficult to effect a break in the deadlock over 
the relations with Communist China and Russia. Meantime, 
negotiations for a fisheries agreement with Indonesia have 
been left pending since they were broken off. Moreover, 
further talks with Formosa, Philippines and Australia are 
expected to face difficulty, and it will admit of no optimism 
over the future of Japanese fishing. 


SHIPPING 


The Japanese merchant fleet totalled 2,640,000 gross 
tons as of the end of May, 1952 reaching 40 percent of the 
prewar bottoms of 6,094,000 gross tons registered in 1941. 
Of this total, ocean going vessels accounted for 1,844,000 
gross tons (as against nearly 4,000,000 gross tons in 1941), 
including 273 freighters, or 1,504,000 gross tons and 34 
tankers or 339,000 gross tons. ’ 


In prewar years, 60 percent of import and export 
goods to and from Japan was hauled by Japanese vessels. 
Despite decreased volume of trade down to about one third 
of the prewar figure, Japanese vessels at present cannot 
transport any more than about 30 percent of it. Major 
contributing factors behind this situation are that Japan 
has been compelled to shift her import sources of such 
key materials as coal and iron ore from Communist China 
to distant areas such as the United States, India, etc. 


The structure of Japanese bottoms has ere de- 
teriorated compared with that in prewar years as is evidence 
by the following figures. Of the 1,844,000 gross tons of 
vessels now operating on foreign-service, 583,000 gross tons 
(38:3 percent) are low-efficiency vessels built during the 


war. Besides, of the 282,000 gross tons bought from abroad 
as a means of covering bottoms. shortage, 93 percent 
accounts for superannuated ships built before 1930. 


Accordingly, viewed from the angle of its quality and 
quantity, Japan’s merchant fleet is still in need of new 
vessels. 


Bereft, however, of all accumulation from the loss of 
their vessels during ‘the war, Japanese shipping firms have 
been placed in very narrow circumstances. (No Govern- 
ment compensation was made against such loss). They can- 
not help relying on borrowed money for the major propor- 
tion of funds for shipbuilding and that they have, in such 
cases, to put up with high interest rates and short term 
loans for lack of special maritime financing institution. 
Also, unlike prewar days, steel for shipbuilding is no 
longer subsidized by the Government, nor is there any 


subvention for shipping services as seen in foreign countries. 


TRADING COMPANIES 


The trading companies of Japan, which had been suffer- 
ing from a depression, were brought onto a wave of pro- 
sperity, although temporary, as a result of the increase in 
prices which resulted from the Korean conflict. These firms, 
which had more than 2,801 offices at the time, rushed onto 
this wave without any hesitation. Import competition began 
first. 
could cause a loss. A number of pure commission merchant 
purchased for their own account in order to share in the 
profits, because they knew that the final acceptors of their 
goods (manufacturers) were making large profits through 
the rising prices of their stocks. The general market trend 
was sharply upward. Even the large companies with many 
years of experience began to purchase new kind of goods 
or materials. 


Eventually, however, there appeared a downward trend 
in the market. Because they had been unbusiness-like in 
their selling plans, falling prices occurred before consumers 
were found for large amounts of these imported goods. 


Even one day’s delay in sending a purchase offer 
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Reductions in prices then occurred with the same speed as 
the previous price -rises. . Losses and burdensome risks oc- 
curred for those merchants who had imported on their own 
responsibility. 


Some of them had purchased goods or raw materials 
with which they had had no previous experience, so they 
had incurred more than normal risks. 
pected acceptors of imported goods tended to hesitate, to 
accept their offers after the downward trend in market econ- 
ditions began, even though they had previously agreed to 
buy the goods from the importers. 


By November 1951, many wholesalers were faced with 
bankruptcy, the textile merchants» suffering most severely. 
At that time, financial difficulties were very widespread 
among Japanese trading companies. 


Some of the B Class general merchants fased manage- 


ment difficulties and day by day minor merchants went into 
bankruptcy. | 


It was the first time that these lines of business had 
experienced such a violent weeding out. The Class A com- 


Worst of all, 


panies, which were able to survive the difficulties of this 


period and maintain their businesses in 1952, were also 
not necessarily in good financial condition. Since March of 


this year, some of the Class A merchants have experienced - 


a critical situation. Then, the effects of the drastic weed- 
ing out showed their real character as a current problem. 


There occurred inactivity in demand at home, restric- 
tions of imports abroad, and reductions in the overall prices 
of goods. These factors made it difficult for traders to 
maintain the necessary levels of business in their paying 
lines. Their balance sheets simultaneously showed deficits 
and it was not uncommon to find deficits in amounts of 
five or six billion yen among them. 


Under these circumstances, the osesimnk the Bank 
of Japan, and commercial banks have offered some measures 
of assistance to the merchants, as they feared that the un- 
sound finances of almost all, if not all, of these trading 


companies would have serious effects on all other sectors 


of Japan’s economy. 


All Japanese merchants are now making desperate 
efforts to maintain their volume of. business. 


Some leading companies, however, which have many 
years’ experience and deal chiefly in steel and other metals, 


seem to be obtaining large profits. On the contrary, iy is 


becoming very difficult to operate trading companies which 
deal only in textiles. 

In 1937 there were 5,591 offices of trading companies 
in Japan, whereas at the end of September, 1950, there 
were only 37.2 percent of this number. Nevertheless, even 
the number of trading company offices at the latter date 
was too large for the trading companies to be able to pay 
their way with the curtailed trade and complete transforma- 


tion of circumstances that existed since the war. 


There have been many failures among the minor mer- 
chants owing to the present business depression. This ten- 
dency will probably continue. The major trading companies 
in Japan are some 12 or 13 companies established 
before the war which formerly were domestic wholesalers 
and have subsequently entered the foreign trade business 
and some 10 companies which were broken off from the 
Mitsui or Mitsubishi Company. The others are traders who 


are in the import or export business dealing in limited kinds 
of goods. 


(End) 
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Hongkong Import & Exports of Selected Commodities 


Groundnut (Peanut) Oil 


Fo or Jan. Haseti 1952 


1952 
1952 Jan.-Nov. 
oe Jan.-Nov. Exports $ 
Imports | $ ‘Total .. Lb. 43,818 146,048 
_ Total... Cwt. 228,557 26,610,622 Japan 12,511 55,716 
122,621 13,314,374 Macao 23,330 63,802 
China, (excl | Thailand _........ 4,380 14,650 
Formosa)... 62,013 6,796,949 Bristl 
Indochina ........ 8,155 1,080,834 
‘Indonesia _........ 7,490 1,172,274 ote | 
Thailand ........ 25,347 3,883,509 ‘Total .. Lb. 1,104,185 21,410,512 
Exports C n a, 0 
ormosa) ..:. 1,073,952 20,729,578 
Malaya 5,873 1,074,121 
Formosa _........ 30,715 3,480,001 Exports 
Total .. Lb. 1,446,445 34,948,299 
ita Canadas 21,120 362,000 
Netherlands 11,000 1,070,742 1,339,381 38,469,357 
Teassed Oil 74,400 848,208 
‘Imports ee Feathers (except Ornamental Feathers) 
Total .. Cwt. 111,562 13,951,947 Seameeiibe: 
Malaya 311,650 1,311,193 
Total... Cwt. 80,657 93,632,934 na, 
United Kingdom _ 60,526 7,608,734 ormosa 559,697 3,810,189 
19,822 1,982,240 618.465 3,900,418 
Indochina ........ 2,8555139 10,119,201 
Tung Oil 464,365 2,426,322 
xports 
Formosa) 01,289,849 1,779,802 17,381,363 
Exports Denmark _......... 131, 808 1,190,719 
Total .. Cwt. 257,563 44,808,164 _ 861, 668 3,971,959 
United Kingdom 72,640 13,707,683  NOTWAY (827,053 2,771,936 
Australia ......... ie 077 1,410,860 Beet Sugar & Cane Sugar, Unrefined 
Japan 70.048. 2,147,162 
Germany ........ 12,348 2,000,460 Total .. Cwt. 1,056,389 38,757,886 
‘Netherlands 108,608 16,422,642 India .... 147,007 4,968,744 
Sweden ..,........ 5,500 1,074,544 Malaya. ............ 121,433 4.292.598 
‘Total’ ..° Lb. 12,600,080 24,155,920 ©xports 
Cc hi ina (exel | Total .. Cwt. 230,747 9,555,748 
Formosa) 4,517,568 8,453.260 Japan _............ 200,744 8,134,441 
Formosa 8,073,122 15,685,850 © South 11,408 616,793 
Masks 14,910 631,842 
Total Lb. 10,944,486 29,684,470 Beet Sugar & Cane Sugar, refined 
[United Kingdom 779,606 1,449.859 Imports 
‘Africa (British) 210,951 516,269 _ Total .. Cwt. 151,835 7,817,674 
‘Australia ........ 265,347 712,352 
‘Malaya ........ 622.971 1,350,486 Malaya ............ 19,674 992,000 
Coun. | 100,305 53;026,257 
tries, other .... 7,251,325 20,451,811 ‘Indonesia ........ 31,828 1,797,304 
446,450 1,234,469 Exports | 
; _ Tea, other than China Total .. Cwt.. 492,235 23,817,727 
Imports Malaye 269,817 12,256,399 
Total... 1,716,870 3,997,638 (pry 47,623 2,045,960 
ndochina ....:.... 149,734 209, 820 Korea, South 50,073 2,728,262 
Japan 1 053, 511 2 246, 49,517 2,822,430 


Beans, Peas, Lentils & other Legumes 


(Pulses), dry 
1952 
Jan.-Nov. 
Imports 

Total . . Cwt. 1,229,428 45,271,283 
China, (excel. 

Formosa) 1,152,912 42,349,841 
Indochina ........ 49,527 1,892,612 
23,247 879,174 
Exports 

Total . Cwt. 1,119,039 46,934,115 
United Kingdom 38,166 917,349 
Ceylon 71,158 2,680,782 
Japan 190,965 17,386,949 
Macao 20,194 806,455 
Philippines... 24.923 1,222,227 
Netherlands .... 48,068 868,406 


Coal-tar Dyestuffs, other than Indigo 
Imports 


Total Cwt. = 18,913 15,918,684 

United Kingdom 6,760 4,873,506 
Germany ......... 7,907 6,462,383 
Switzerland .... 1,654 2,342,601 
Exports 

Total .. Cwt. 23,041 21,631,513 
China, (excel. 

Formosa) 16,167 15.970,400 
Formosa __........ 4,734 3,676,687 
Indonesia ........ 361 359,768 


Indigo, Natural & Synthetic 


Imports 

Total .. Cwt. 19,561 9,061,555 
United Kingdom 11,130 5,127,838 
Germany .......- 2,455 1,144,157 
Switzerland 3,883 2,203,694 
Exports 

Total .. Cwt. 45,009 20,129,378 
China, (excel. 

Formosa) .... 44,231 19,880,600 


Watches & Watch Movements 


Imports 

Tctal _. Doz. 133,930 73,274,799 
Switzerland .... 126,855 69,657,022 
Exports | | 

Total .. Doz. 48,955 29,148,657 
China, (excl. 

Formosa) .... 15,940 10,371,755 
Indonesia ........ 1,860 885,062 
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ANNUAL RACE MEETING 1953 . | 
Saturday 17th, Wednesday 21st & Saturday 24th January, 1953 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
The First Bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the First Race will be 


run at 12.00 NOON each day. The tiffin interval is after the Fourth Race | 


(1.30 p.m.). 
There are 10 races each day (380 in all). 


Through Tickets (30 Races—$60.00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the | 


Special Cash Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup sok ag scheduled to be 
run on 24th January, 1953, may be obtained at-the Cash Sweep Office of the 
Club at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road. 

Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday, 16th January, will be sold and the reservation cancelled 
for future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, sweep 
tickets may also be purchased at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382 Nathan mane, Kowloon | 
TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the Sollowine vile a 


Dividends will be paid on the winning and. placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “ALL CLEAR” is given. The “ALL CLEAR” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 


Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked hefore. leaving the Selling - 


Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 


Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 


Out Counters as no claim for short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment ok the 


Race Course on the day to which they refer, but- none will be paid later than one hour 


after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 
In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- 
tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such -member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 


The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore ‘Office and the Secte- 


tary’s Office will close at 10.00 a.m. each day. The Treasurers’ Com- 
pradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road, 
and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 


they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 
NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day 


including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. 

Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfeit 
his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the 
requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are. 


requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ En- 
closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 
employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 
quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting 
Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to 
ensure that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 


H. Misa, Secretary. 
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ECONOMIC EVIEW 


HONGKONG AND 


SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


: Ordiaary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of - 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 27th 
day of February, 1953. at 11.30 


a.m. for the purpose of receiving 
and considering the reports of 


the Directors and of the Auditors . 


and the Profit and Loss Account 


and Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st December, 1952. 
for the election of Directors and 
the appointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares.of the 
Corporation will be closed from 
Friday, the 18th of February to 
Friday, the 27th of February, | 
1953, (both days _ inclusive) 


: during which period ‘no transfer 


of shares can be registered. — 
By Order of the Board, 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


Kong, 13th January, 1953. 


‘ 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
LIMITED 


~ 


Thirty-F Ordinary Yearly 
General Meeting | 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Bank will be held at the Head 
Office of the Bank, 10, Des Voeux | 
Road, Central, Hong Kong, on | 
Saturday, the 7th day of February, 
1958, at 2.30 p.m., for the pur- 
pose ‘of receiving and considering 
the reports of the Directors and 
of the Auditors and the Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance 
Sheet for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1952, and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the appoint- 
ment of Auditors. — 


The Register of Shares of the 


Bank will be closed from Satur- . 


day, 3lst January 1953 to Satur- 
day, 7th February. 1953 (both 
days inclusive) during which - 
period no transfer of shares can 
be registered. 
By Order of the Board, 
KAN TONG PO 
Chief Manager. 


Hongkong, 20th January, 1953. 


HONG KONG JOCKEY: CLUB 
| 
| 
THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. SERVANTS’ PASSES | 
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on” NAN 


‘CEYLON TRADE & MARKETS. 


—chined by Rs. 


balance of. Rs. 6.8 million in October — 


Trade in 1952 


 As-compared with October, the value 
of exports of domestic produce de- 
2.7 million to Rs, 95.3 
million’ and re-exports’’ declined by 
Rs. 207,000 to’ Rs.’ 6.2 million. The 
value of imports increased by Rs. 18.9 
million to’ Rs. 130.5 million. .As a re- 


sult the balance of trade in merchan-. 
dise was unfavourable by Rs. 28.6 mil- 


lion as compared with the unfavourable 


1952 and the credit balance of Rs. 42. 8 


million in November 1951. 


For the first eleven months of 1952 
the value of Ceylon exports and re- 
exports amounted to Rs. 1,386.8 mil- 
lion, a reduction of. Rs. 378. 6 million 
below the corresponding period of 1951. 
Imports aggregated Rs. 1,521.3 million 
during January to November. 1952, re- 
cording an increase of Rs. 94.1 over 
the same period of 1951. The un- 
favourable balance of trade in mer- 
chandise during the first eleven 
months was Rs. 134.5 ‘million as against 
the credit balance of Rs. 338.2 million 
during the same period of 1951, 


- Colombo Produce Market Quotations. 


(At the opening of the year 1953) 


Copra: Estate No.1 percandy Rs. 202.50 
Desiccated 
Coconut : per lb. 
‘Coconut Oil: - White per ton ex wharf 1275.00 
Coconut 
Poonac: ‘tin in bags 195.00 
Coconut Fibre 
(Bristle) : per ewt. (Floor Price) _ 18.00 
Coconut Fibre | 
(Mattress) : (Floor Price) 8.00 
ocoa: - Estate No. 1 per cwt. 140.00 
Quills: per’ Ib. H2 87 
Cinnamon 
Chips: per candy 110.00 
‘Cardamom: Estate No. 1 per lb. 7.50 
Citronella 
Cok per lb. 2.00 
‘Papain: _ (White Thread) per Ib, 25.00 


Colombo Rubber Market Quotations : 


{At the opening of the year 1953) yi 

Sheet : MA Rs. 1.35 
ae, 2 1.32 

do No. 3 1.29 

do No. 4 1.15 

do No. 5 1.10 

Crepe: No. IX Rs. 1.50—1.51 
Scrap Crepe: No. 1 Rs. 1.03—1.05 
7 No. 2 0.96—1.02 
No. 3 0.88—0.95 


Rubber Commissioner’s Price for Rubber Sheet: 


-R.S.S. 1 Rs.1.35, R.S.S. 
R.S.S. 4 1.15, R.S.S. 5 1.10. 
Export Duties 
Not variable 
Veron per tone. » 200 .00 
‘Cardamoms per 100 Ibs. 200,00 
Variable 
‘Robber other scrap .15 
Scrap rubber 
Copra per ton 221.00 
Oil 177.00 


Desiccat onuts.,... ABB. 00... .. 
1000 m nuts 55.50 


TAIWAN FOREIGN TRADE 
IN NOVEMBER 


Exports in November totalled 
US$6. 652,650 and imports amounted to 


US $7,814, 740, about US$3 million less 


than the October figure. The inward 
remittances in the month amounted to 


US$619,893 (including clean bills 
bought) and outward remittances 
US$784,832. The total balance was 


therefore about US$1.4 million in red. 

The value of MSA: import arrivals 
during the month was US$5.4 mil- 
lion, and licenses granted to imports 
with self-provided exchange totalled 
US$160,000. 

The detailed figures of exports and 
imports as recorded by the Bank of 
Taiwan for the months of October and 
November are as follows: 


_ Exports 
million) 
Nov. 
Canned Pineapple ............ 0.093 0.012 
6.439 6.653 
Imports 

(US$ million) 

Oct. Nov. 

Chemica] Fertilizers ........ 1.079 0.012 
Ores, Metals & Manufacture .. 0.962 0.864 
Machinery & Tools ~.........-. 0.937 0.889 
Vehicles, Vessels & Parts 0.486 0.240 
Chinese Medicines ............ 0.128 0.127 
0.165 0.134 
Rubber & Products ............ 0.160 0.165 
0.158 0.145 
| 1.052 1.360 


10.829 7.815 


The foreign exchange allotted to the 
- commercial .firms for import of various 
merchandise amounted to the equiva-~— 


lent of US$4,639,455. The average 


‘amount allotted weekly was US$1.16 . 


COMMERCE 


131 
million (US$1. 32 million in October 
and US$1.36 in September). The 


weekly allotments are as follows: 


Allotted at Allotted at Total 
Official Rate Certificate Rate 


282,935 (6%) 4,356,520 (94%) 4,639,455 (100%) 

Foreign. exchange applications of 
governmental enterprises approved by 
the Production-Finance Committee dur- 
ing the month under review amounted 
to US$0.88 million. 


TAIWAN COMMODITY MARKETS 


Commodity prices in general were on 
the decline in the first half month of 
November but turned upward in the 
second half of the month. The index 
of wholesale prices in Taipei was 
534.23 (base 100 as on June 15, 1949), 
about 1% lower than the October 
figure of 539.41. 

Money was tight during November, 
and interest rates in the money mar- 
ket were rising. Fluctuations in the 
month were more marked in the price 
of food. In the first two weeks, the 
price of pon-lai white rice came down 
by. 1.5%. as the second crop of the 
year was coming to the market in 
increasing quantities. However, in the 
latter half of the month, the typhoon 
disaster in the southern part of the 
island caused its price to rise by 3%. 
To check further hike in its price, the 
Food Bureau resumed its rice distri- 
bution in six areas at 5% lower than 
the market price. 

Quotations of imported flour and 
beans were also falling during the 
early part of the month because of 
the falling tendency of their prices in 
Hongkong. But their prices tipped up 


again in the latter part of the month, 


when the ameunt of foreign exchange 
granted for their import was reduced. 
Prices of grocery items, such as pork, 
beef, poultry, egg, lard, etc. were all 
marked up in the month, varying from 
3 to 10%. 

The typhoon damage also shot up 
the prices of some building materials 
such as woods and glass plates. The 
market of winter cloths was active, but 
their prices were still steady. The 
quotations of grey and bleached sheet- 
ings dropped to NT$195 and NT$210 
a bolt respectively. 


SITUATION WANTED 


OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, 
British, ex-Guards Officer, finish- 
ing June, wants to join import- 
export merchant or agency house, - 
India, South East Asia, Hong 
Kong. 


| Write—S. Carey, Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET. 


(By Chance) 


_. The local share market had a good 
beginning; in the first week of this 
year, the total number of shares ehang- 
ing hands was 280,177 and the total 
business done was $8,258,335, which 
showed a good increase over the pre- 
ceding four weeks. Last week, the 
second week of the year, the market 
went slow and the total number of 
shares changing hands was 235,394 
while business went down to $2,659,- 
967. Interest was shown for Hong- 
kong Hotels and Public Utilities shares. 
Lands went up slightly while Lights, 
Electrics and Cements came down. 
H.K. Lands were strong because smart 
people arrived at the conclusion that 
there is a high possibility of permitting 
rents to be increased when they found 
that Property Returns which had al- 
ready been sent out for some time in 
former years were «still not received 
this year, which meant that rates for 
1953 might be altered. - Telephones 
kept on going up and reached the 
zenith at $20.10, then eased off to 
$19.60 at the close of last week. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 16th 
January, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous two weeks:-—_ 


«ALK. Govt, Loans 
4% Loan, 100 nom. 
Loan (1934 & 1940), 90% nom. 
344% Loan (1948), 90% b; 90% sa. 


‘Banks: | 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1410 6; 1420 s; 1420 sa. 
 H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £81% nom; 
up £3. 


Chartered Bank, £11-1/16 nom; up £%. 
Mereantile Bk. A. & B., £20 nom; up £%. 
Bank of East Asia, 152 nom. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins., 260 | 

‘ Union Ins., 792% b; 797% s; 795 sa; down $5. 
China Underwriters, 54 b. | 
H.K. Fire Ins., 160 nom. © 


Shipping. 

Douglases, 160 nom. 

Ando Chinas 10.10 hom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 

Shells (Bearer), Ex. Div., 76/1014 nem; down 

1/3. 

U. Waterboats, 14.60 b; 15 s; 14.70 sa; up 70c. 
U. Waterboats (Bonus), 14 s. 

Asia Nav., 1.40 b. | | 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 91% s; 91 sa. 
North Point Wharves, 6% s. 
Sh. Hongkew, 2% nom. 
_E.K. Docks, 20.20 s. 
China Providents (Old), 13 nom. 
‘China Providents (New), 11.70 nom. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.55 b. 
Wheelocks, 7.45 b; 7.45/% sa; down 30c. 
Wheelocks (Rights), 2.45 b; 2.425/.475. sa; 
down 32'%4c. 


Mining 
Mines,.4% mom. 
‘Mines, 3%c. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs, 
. & S. Hotels, 7% nom; down 20c 
. Lands (Old), 56% b; 57% 
; a (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 66%4 nom; 
Shai Lands, 1.425 b; up 17%c. 3 
Humphreys, 13% nom. 


H.K. Realties, 2.20 b: 2.30 s. 
Chinese Estates, 145 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 22.20 b; 22.20 sa; up 10c. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 35 b. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 18 nom; up $1.50. 
Star Ferries, 118 b; 119 s; up $1. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 9.15 b; 9.20 s; 9.15/20 
sa; down 25c. 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6.05 b; 6.15 8; 


down 10a. 

H.K. Electrics, 23% b; 28.70 s; 23.40/.60 sa; 
down 30c. 

Macao Electrics, 10144 sa; down 70c. 

Sandakan Lights, 7% nom. 

Telephones, 19.60 s; 19.60 sa. 

Telephones -(New), 18.40 up 80c. 

Shanghai Gas, nom. 


Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 27% nom. 
Cements, 18% sa; down $1. 


H.K. Ropes, 20.40 s; down 20c. 


| Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 18.80 b; 19 s; 18.90 sa; down 10c. 
Watsons, . 25.10 nom. . 

L. Crawfords, 29 b; 30 s; down $1%. 
Sinceres, 2.95 nom. 

China Emporium, 9% nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1% h. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 142 nom. 

Wing On (H.K.), 47 nom. — 


China Entertainments, 18.30/% sa. 
International Films, 70c. nom. 


-H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.30 nom. 


H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.}, 1.70 nont. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. a | 
Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom: 

Marsman, (H.K.), 55¢c. nom. 

S’hai Loan, 14 nom. | 


Yangtsze Finance, 5.60 b; down 10c. 


Ewos, 2.15 b. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1° nom. 


Anglo-Java, 30c. nom. . 
Ayer Tawah, 3.40 nom. 

Bute Plantation, 2.30 s. 

Consolidated Rubber, 3.40 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.20 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 45¢c. nom. 

Kota Bahroe, 3:10° nom; down 15c. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c. b. 

Langkat, 55 nom. 

Rubber Trust. 24%, nom. 
Shanghai Kedah, 6% b; 6.70 s; up 2b5c. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. nom. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1 nom. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 

Sungala, 2 nom. | 

Sungei Duri, 3.60 nom. 

Tanah Merah, 90c. s. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 


sa; ‘Were incorporated in 


‘Nominal Capital, HK$3,000,000: 


SAR EAST 


ECONOMIC "Review | 


HONGKONG INCORPORATED 
COMPANIES | 


The following new private companies 
ongkong during 
the week ended January 10, 1953:—_ 


. Wei Yuen Ziang Metal Company, 
Limited—Metal 

and non-ferrous products, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK $500,000; Registered Office, 
Room No. 3, 5, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Hu 
Chi-gwan, 477, Lockhart Road, ground 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Lawrence 
Yee Chan, 59A, Robinson Road, ist 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant, 


Yee Lee Industrial Chemical, Limited. 


—Dealers in chemical and dyeing sub- 
stances of all kinds and descriptions; 
Re- 

istered Office, 15-17, Tung Man Street, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers——Chiu 
ung Po, 36, vias Man Street. Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Kwok Lai For. 36, 


Tung Man Street,. Hongkong. Married 
Woman. 


NOTICE 


‘It is with pleasure that we an-— 
nounce that we have now esta- 
blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we 
will be very pleased to handle any 
enquiries concerning property in 
these countries. ee 
HARRIMAN’ REALTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


~ 


Je 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


SURVEYORS, VALUERS & 
PROPERTY MANAGERS. 
King’s Building, 2nd Floor, =| 

Hong Kong. | 


36846. 


Ltd. 


Annual subscription 


| Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 

Ltd., at. 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press .. 


rate: $80. Overseas $98 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


dealers in iron, steel | 


| 
b 
b é 
é 
| 
| 
> 
| 
Cottons 
Price per single copy: $1.60 | | 
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HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


Lee RAR DA 


EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 


12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 
Tel, 26743, 38156. F. 52618 


ih 


HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 


1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


LEM RA A 
TD 


St. George’s Building, one 


Tel. 31105; 31106. Factory 91—735 


LEA TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
1st Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., Hongkong 
Tel. 25117. Factory- 538677 
S 
NANYANG COTTON: MILL, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra Heuse, Hongkong 
Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 


The Orient’s. Own 


‘es 


HONGKONG 
yet RD 
NEW CHINA TEXTILES, LTD. 


507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 
Tel. 25413, 38575, 35860. F. 91-741 


ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 

Room No, 212, 

20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong 
Tel. 836752. F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. 
ist Fl., Ch.na Building, Hongkong 
Tel, 33426. F. 91—737 


+ AR A 
SHANGHAI TEXTILES, LTD. 
1 Mezz. Fl., Exchange Bldg., H.K. 


Tel. 21140. F. 91—739 


SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
3, 2nd Fl., Tai Ping Bldg. 

16, Queen’s Road, H.K, 

Tel. 20265. F. 91—747 


SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 
201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 

Tel, 23148, 25347, 36990 

Spinning Mill 50366 
Weaving Mill 58416 


SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Room No. 105, Pedder Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 211538, 21858. F, Tel. 91-731-2 


ARS 
WYLER TEXTILES, LTD. 
2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 24886. Factory Tel. 58133-4 


C.A.T. cargo, ‘char- 
ter and passenger _ 
flights cover the 
Far East and link 
with all major air- 
lines throughout 


the world. Tel: 58137/8. 
PENINSULA HOTEL ST, GEORGE'S BLDG. 208 EDINBURGH | a 
ARCADE (ICE HOUSE ST.) HOUSE 3 
PHONE 56758 PHONE 31268 


- 
: 


MIRA MAR 


The ‘luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel © 


in the Colony! 


Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Hong Kong 


PHONE 20057 


No. 4 


— 
| 
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HEAD OFFICE: 


| 1, Connaught Road, C. 
| HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
JAPAN 


ANNOUNCE THE INTRODUCTION TOKYO OSAKA. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


B 0 A ( ee CAR NIE MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 


IN APRIL 1953 Naka 7th Bldg. 315 53-1, 
oes 10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, Machi, Higashiku ) 

( 

KOBE. 

TOURIST CLASS SERVICES. 
BETWEEN 72 Kyomachi Ikuta-ku, 
HONGKONG & LONDON Represented in 
SINGLE FARE £182.0.0d. 

2 and other China Ports 

RETURN FARE £327.12.0d. | by | 
Operated By Argonaut Speedbird BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 4 
| = 

PRODUCE 

AND 

a GENERAL MERCHANTS 
| 

~ For full partloulars apply to your usual Travel or 

Jardine, & Ltd. (General A G N TS 
and China), 14-16 Pedder St., Hong Kong, Tels. 27765-6, : 
and | Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon, Telephones 59161-2-3. *. ( 
( 
( 
{ 
{ 
{ 


: | 14. Fenchurch Street, | 8, Billiter Square, 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION | 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG @ LONDON @ JAPAN © SHANGHAI 


f 
a 
| 
i 
| 

| 

é 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 | Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
_ of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG °° MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


& LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 

_ JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 

Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Breweries Limited 


Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. . 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., .Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


? 
No. 4 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
¥ 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: . 
Subscribed Capital: 
Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- | 
Reserve Fund: ‘ HK$ 8,132,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- — 


HK$ 96,386,000.- 
HK$ 48,193,000.- 


MAERSK LINE 
‘by 


BRANCHES 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To Ahmedabad Giridih Patna 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & Ajmer 7 Gondal | Pilani 
PHILADELPHIA : Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
via Alwar Howrah > Rajkot 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar Indore Raniganj 
PANAMA | | Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
M/S HULDA MAERSK .... .... ... .... Feb. 2 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
M/S GERTRUDE MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 11 Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bhavnagar ae adits 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Bombay Karaikudi 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Bulsar Kolhapur P 
ay Offices 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutta Lucknow Bhi 
Coimbatore Madras ilsa 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Bhind 
M/S TREIN MAERSE ........ 1... «... Feb. 5 Dehra Dun . Moga. Dabra 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 18 Delhi 
M/S PETER MAERSK Feb. 25 Deoghar Nagpur Palwal 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 16 Kerachi Penang Pondicherry 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... .... ... Mar. 16 Chittagong Singapore 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang BURMA 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik peas Mandalay 
Papan, via Manila Moulmein Rangoon 
FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Please apply to: Banking and Exchange all over the woild in 
& co-operation with first class Bankers. 
, ter 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Manager 


i nb? & | 


